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STONYHURST CRICKET. 

Most Englishmen take a certain interest 
in cricket. I therefore venture to write about 
an archaic form of that game which has only 
died out within the last few years. It was 

layed at the Roman Catholic College of 
chert, Lancashire, and an account of it 
appeared in the Stonyhurst Magazine for May, 
1885. As to its origin, it may have been a 
survival of a local form of cricket ; but as the 
College was not removed to its present site 
till near the end of last century, when cricket 

almost assumed its present form, this 
seems hardly probable. It is more likely 
that Father Robert Persons, an Oxford man, 
who founded the College at St. Omer in 
1592, took with him this game, which he had 
played in his youth. Thence it would have 

n handed on to Bruges in 1762, to Liége 
in 1773, to which places the College was suc- 
cessively moved, and at length rought to 
Stonyhurst in 1794. In the Willett collection 
at Brighton there are two or three specimens 
of the bats used in this form of cricket, also 
a ball, and a water-colour os of a youth 
batting, his costume indicating that it dates 


m the earlier part of this century. I 
believe that these are all copies or repro- 


ductions, the originals being preserved at 
Stonyhurst. 

The following notes are partly founded 
on my observation of the Willett collection, 
partly taken from the college magazine. The 
wicket was a large stone, 17in. high and 
13in. broad. The bat was 44$in. wide and 
nearly 3 ft. 2in. long, without any shoulders, 
but gradually tapering towards the handle. 
It weighed from 1} to 2 tb. The game was a 
sort of single wicket, the bowling distance 
being about thirty yards. The bowler de- 
livered the ball as fast as he could under- 
hand, and the batsman, who never blocked, 
could refuse it if it came as a full pitch or 
bounded only once. The ball itself was not 
a simple orb, but had a raised seam running 
reantl it from half to three-quarters of an 
inch broad ; except for this rim it looked 
like an ordinary small cricket-ball, and was 
made by the local shoemakers. 

The rules of the game as given in the Stony- 
hurst Magazine are not complete or explicit. 
The only other writer who has touched upon 
the subject, so far as I am aware, is Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, in his ‘Stonyhurst Memories.’ He 
throws fresh light on it; but his account 
hardly agrees with that given in the maga- 
zine, nor does his description of the im- 
plements of the game correspond in all 
with the appearance of those at 

righton. Perhaps he will forgive my quoting 
him somewhat at length. He writes as 
follows :— 

“The reader will wonder as he hears how our 
cricket was conducted. It was played with a sort 
of club, slightly curved, bound with thick waxed 
cord and having a fine spring. The wickets were 
nothing more nor less than stones. We always 
insisted that they must have been discarded mile- 
stones from their shape. There was opportunity 
for fine sweeping strokes, and a long-armed fellow 
would flourish the bat over his head before striking. 
The balls were formed of strips of india-rubber 
wound round and round and tightened, the whole 
being covered with kid leather sewn on with extra- 
ordinary neatness. Seven or eight of these were 
pee for a match, which usually took place on 
Sunday in the summer. There were three or four 
players on each side, those who were ‘ out’ standing 
twenty or thirty yards off. When the ball was 
sent against the wall it rebounded into the air, 
describing a long parabola. It had then to touch 
the palm of the hand, which dropped it on to the 

und, and as it rose it was sped oo with great 
orce. A skilful player did wonders under these 
difficulties.” 

The concluding paragraph of this descrip- 
tion is, I confess, a complete puzzle to one 
who has only played the ordinary form of 
cricket. Are we to understand that at the 
Stonyhurst game it was the correct thing 


for the fields to miss catches? Perhaps 
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some “old boy” will kindly tell us a little 
more about Stonyhurst cricket, and help to 
preserve it from oblivion. 
NoRMAN. 


UNIQUE COLLECTION OF WORKS ON 
TOBACCO. 


In the Reference Department of the Tod- 
morden Free Library there is an almost, if not 
uite unique collection of works on tobacco. 
t contains 144 books and mphlets 
on this subject alone. Probably in the 
British Museum only is there a collection to 
equal, for variety and numbers, this at Tod- 
morden. There are all sizes of works, from 
tiny, daintily bound booklet to ponderous 
tome, though in the main the volumes are 
small. The subject of tobacco is treated from 
almost every conceivable standpoint, but, it 
must be stated, in the majority of instances 
writers vaunt loudly the praises of this 
popular weed. One writer gives an account 
of the manufacture of tobacco ; another con- 
siders it in connexion with alcohol ; whilst 
others look at it from a medical point of 
view, as, for instance, in a French production, 
‘De l’Action du Tabac sur la Santé.’ The 
titles of one or two books will serve to in- 
dicate the widespread interest that has been 
taken in this custom of smoking and the study 
devoted tothequestion forseveral generations 
One book is entitled ‘The Universal Soother’; 
another, bearing the date 1580, being a trans- 
lation from the Spanish, has the following 
uaint title, ‘ Joyfull Newes out of the Newe 
Treads Worlde, wherein is declared the 
Virtues of Diverse and Sundrie Herbes,’ 
tobacco being included. A third, part of the 
title of which I quote, takes a very different 
view, ‘Tobacco Battered and the Pi 


Shattered (about their Ears that idly idolize 


so base and barbarous a weed), by a Volley of 
Holy Shot.’ In ‘Death in the Pipe’ there is 
sounded no uncertain note. A few writers 


take a middle course, and in a more impartial 
manner consider both the use and abuse of 
the weed. The more enthusiastic eulogize 
the habit, it would seem, in no stinted terms, 
soaring into the loftier regions of poetry, 
as apparently best fitted to express their 
fervid ideas. There are verses in humble Eng- 
lish lyrical form as well as sounding Latin 
hexameters, the latter being a favourite 
vehicle of utterance. There are likewise 
effusions in German and French, written in 
various metres. Indeed, the poetical works 
are rather numerous. 

A distinguishing feature of this collection 


is that the list is not confined to the English 


language. There are at least 16 works in 
Latin, 8 in French, 7 in German, 1 in Italian, 
1 in Spanish, and 6 in Dutch, as I conjecture 
from the names of the towns where the books 
were printed, my studies not having included 
a knowledge of the last-named tongue. As 
regards the places of publication, some of the 
chief cities and towns of Europe are con- 
spicuous, Rome noticeably so. 

The dates of publication of these books 
range, as nearly as can be ascertained, from 
1580 to this decade of the nineteenth century, 
There is a German work bearing the date of 
1592. Sixteen books were printed in the 
seventeenth century. A few are without 
dates. 

One booklet must certainly not be over- 
looked ; it is from the pen of King James [, 
and is entitled ‘A Counter-Blaste to Tobacco, 
The ‘Counter-Blaste’ was first printed, with- 
out name, in quarto in 1616. There ar 
two copies of this work, one being published 
in the “Bibliotheca Curiosa” series, a very 
daintily printed edition. But it must be dis. 
tinctly understood that these two copies are 
not the original editions. Later writers have 
not forgotten the royal author, as we find 
in ‘A Dedication to Ye Memorie of King 
James the First’s Counter-Blaste.’ Coming 
to less august gr pe I may point out two 
works markedly in contrast, ‘A  Lyttel 
Parcell of Poems and Paradyes in Praise of 
Tobacco’ and ‘Satyra contra Abusum Ta- 
bacco,’ the latter containing the figure of a 
skeleton on the frontispiece, which, I suppose, 
is intended to indicate to how pitiful a con- 
dition smoking brings a man, and under the 
skeleton we read, “Latet anguis in herba” 
Which side in this tobacco question ‘ A Look- 
ing-Glass for Smokers’ (printed in 1703) takes 
I cannot say. Here and there a writer an- 
nounces his production with an alluring title, 
as may be instanced in ‘The Fascinator’ 
and ‘The Holy Herb,’ the latter in verse 
Not the least curious is ‘Cigars and Tobacco, 
Wine, and Women as they are.’ A solitary 
work is from the = of one of the fairer sex, 
‘A Woman on Tobacco.’ 

So important an article as the pipe has 
by no means been neglected. ‘Smokiana’ 
treats of the pipes of all nations, including 
the Arctic regions. As regards these theres 
the following noteworthy information : “In 
this part of the world there is not much 
material for the making of pipes, for the 
only wood is generally brought up by the 
kindly Gulf Stream from the West Indies” 
‘Smokiana’ is not the only work on this sub 
ject ; some of the books contain illustrations 
of pipes (queer-looking articles many of them) 
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used by the natives of Africa and the Far 
East, and other savage and semi-civilized 
nations, in well-nigh all parts of the world. 

Of course the story of Sir Walter Raleigh 
has been told at some length. There are also 
booklets on Carlyle, Ruskin, and Charles 
Lamb. Another is devoted to anecdotes 
concerning Victor Hugo, Kingsley, Bismarck, 
and other eminent men. Quotations from 
ancient and modern authors are numerous, 
one being from so old-world a poet as Pindar, 
his lines printed in the original Greek. He 
is eulogized as “ poeta religiosissimus.”* 

There is a copy of a Bill concerning tobacco 
passed in the sixth session of the first Parlia- 
ment of George II., and a list of members of 
the House of Commons who voted for it is 

is department of the Todmorden Refer- 
ence Library constitutes a most interesting 
collection. Any one wishing to make an 
exhaustive stu ly of tobacco, its growth, 
manufacture, influence on health, the ques- 
tion of its good or evil effects, the soothing 
and inspiring properties its votaries believe it 
to possess, will find on the shelves ample 
material for his work. 

This splendid collection of works on tobacco 
has been made by Mr. Wm. Ormerod, of Scait- 
cliffe Hall. Mr. Ormerod has now generously 
handed over the books to the Todmorden 
Free Library for the use of his fellow-towns- 
men. The task of collecting them has been 
the labour of years, and indicates much 
industry and no little talent. F. 


Sm CHartes Murray anp Goetue.—The 
late Sir Charles Murray, in a letter written 
by him to the Academy, recounting a visit 
which he paid to Goethe in 1830, says :— 

“T ventured to ask if he would complete his 
kindness by writing for me a stanza which I might 
keep as an autograph memento of my visit. A/fer 
a minute’s reflection he wrote for me the following 
quatrain :— 

Liegt dir gestern klar und offen, 

Witkst beets kraftig treu : 

Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen, 

Das nicht minder gliicklich sey.” 
It is pretty clear from the words I have 
italicized that Sir Charles believed these 
lines to be an impromptu specially composed 
for himself, and took the “minute’s reflec- 
tion” to be a pause for the poet’s inspiration. 
It is, therefore, rather amusing to learn from 
Hempel, in a note in his edition of Goethe’s 
works, that the ~~ frequently wrote this 
stanza (of which he seems to have made also 
English and French renderings) when asked 


(* This must, of course, be a joke.) 


| for a specimen of his autograph. The lines 
will be found in book iv. of the ‘Zahner 
Xenien’ (‘ Werke,’ ed. Hempel, vol. ii. p. 377). 

Lately, in a house in Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, I came across an ancient-looking 
portrait of Goethe with these same lines 
written underneath, apparently in the poets 
handwriting. The owner of the house has 
since informed me that on taking this pic- 
ture out of the frame, he found the words, 
“Weimar, 7 Nov., 1825”—an appearance of 
the “impromptu” five years before it was 
written for Sir Charles Murray. Was this 
an amiable weakness on the part of the sage 
of Weimar—a confirmation of Carlyle’s fear 
that “the World’s-wonder in his old days 
was growing less than many men” ?* 

Sir Charles mislaid the autograph, and 
never could find it again, adds, 
“the stanza was indelibly engraved on my 
memory.” He does not seem to have had 
the faintest suspicion that it was inscribed 
in a good many albums besides his own. 

OswaLp Hunter Buarr, O.8.B. 


Mrs. S. F. Apams anp Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
—The publication of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
naturally attracted attention to the stories 
and sketches which its talented authoress had 
already contributed to various periodicals. 
As there was no copyright between Great 
Britain and the United States the publishers 
had a free hand, and made use of their free- 
dom. There lies on my desk ‘Uncle Sam’s 
Emancipation; Earthly Care a Heavenly 
Discipline ; and other Tales and Sketches,’ by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ (London, T. Nelson & Sons, 
1853). At p. 30 of this little miscellany we 
come upon the hymn “Nearer, my y 
which is thus unhesitatingly attributed to 
Mrs. Stowe, whohad, of course, not theslightest 
share in its composition. Of the five verses 
the first three only are given. “Nearer, my 
God, to Thee,” one of the loveliest hymns in 
any language, was written by Sarah Flower 
Adams, the wife of Mr. W. B. Adams, and the 
friend of Browning, Leigh Hunt, Mill, and 
other notables. She was one of the congre- 
gation of Mr. William Johnson Fox, who for 
many years united the functions of minister 
and member of Parliament, and was one of 
the most effective platform orators when 
Bright and Cobden were in their prime. A 
facsimile of the MS. of the hymn, dated 1840, 
is given in Dr. Moncure D. Conway’s ‘Cen- 
tenary History of the South Place Society’ 
(London, 1894, p. 48). The same volume 


* Letter from Carlyle to his brother John, 16 April, 
1828 (‘ Goethe-Carlyle Correspondence,’ p. 81). 
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contains portraits both of Sarah Flower 
Adams and her lovely sister Eliza Flower. 

There was a little pamphlet collection of the 
hymns of Sarah Adams, with an interesting 
sketch of her life by Mrs. E. Bridell-Fox, pub- 
lished in 1893 at the office of the Christian 
Life. Only a hundred copies were printed. 
The sixteen hymns, which are marked by 
beauty of expression and devotional fervour, 
include paraphrases from Fénelon, Schiller, 
and Luis de Leon. Her little catechism, 
‘The Flock at the Fountain,’ has also been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. 

r. Conway mentions that when Theodore 
Parker was dying he desired that “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee” should be sung in any 
memorial service by his friends in Boston 
(p. 113). Dr. Conway remarks, “The history 
and adventures of this hymn would make an 
interesting monograph.” May I suggest that 
no one could execute this task so well as 
Dr. Conway ? Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


San Lanrranco.—Being lately in Pavia, 
and taking sweet counsel with my guide, 
philosopher, and friend, Murray, was 
informed as follows :— 

“2m. from the town is the Lombard Church of 
the Beato Lanfranco. It offers a beautifully varied 
outline. Behind its high altar is the monument of 
the Beato, a good work by Amadeo, consisting of a 
sarcophagus resting on pillars of coloured marble 
with reliefs of great beauty, probably the history of 
the saint. Lanfranc was the great restorer and 
reformer of the Church of England, and the confi- 
dential adviser of William the Conqueror, by whom 
he was promoted to the See of Canterbury (1071), 
which he governed for seventeen years. e was 
born at Pavia, of a family who possessed by inherit- 
ance the right of administering the civil laws, 
perhaps derived from their senatorial dignity in 
the Roman period.”—‘ Handbook for Travellers in 
Northern Italy,’ p. 189. 

An enthusiastic fellow-pilgrim and I natu- 
a out the church and viewed the 
archa with great interest; but it was some- 
what disappointing to gather from a ee 
who kindly showed the monument that it 
does not commemorate Lanfranc of Canter- 
bury at all, unless he be honoured in the name 
borne by a sometime Bishop of Pavia in re- 
membranceof whom Amadeo’s chisel wrought. 
I shall be glad of more information on this 
score. I see that Dean Hook wrote:— 

“ Lanfranc was born about the year 1005at Pavia, 
in Lombardy. Here his name is still held in honour, 
a church in the vicinity of the town being dedicated 


to San Lanfranco.”—‘ Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
vol. i. p. 74. 

The statement I have italicized is, I believe, 
correct. Beato Lanfranco seemed novel to 


to find the church mentioned by Murray, 
But was Archbishop Lanfranc ever canonized} 
St. SwITHr. 


Monks AND Friars.—The phrase “ Pag. 
sionist monks” at the close of Mr. St. CLam 
BADDELEY’s interesting note on a ‘Roman 
House’ (ante, p. 225) reminds me of a con- 
stantly recurrent confusion in_literatur 
of monks with friars, and of both with 
religieux of simple congregations. The fre. 
quency of the blunder is no excuse for its 
continued existence. It is high time it ceased 
amongst us. Yet scholars, in persistently 
ae the technical distinction between 
the various Orders, are guiltily responsible 
for the continuance of the error. One hardly 
looks for nicety in this or any other historical 
matter from the profanus vulgus, but one has 
a right to expect accuracy in such travelled 
writers as Mr. St. Crarr Bappeey. But to 
come to the point. The members of the Con- 
gregation of the Passion (founded by St. Paul 
of the Cross) are neither monks nor friars, 
but simply religious; nor are Jesuits, nor 
Redemptorists, nor Fathers of Charity. 
None of these latter constitutes a strictly 
so-called Order, but only a Society (as the 
Jesuits) or Congregation. The difference 
consists in solemn or simple vows, the former 
being revocable only by the Pope, the latter 
being so by the General. Again, as to friars 
and monks. The Mendicant Orders are friars 
(in all their branches), 7. ¢., Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Carmelites, &c.; Benedictines, 
Cistercians, Carthusians, Camaldolese, Tra 
pists, &c., are monks. Scott frequently 
misnames friars and monks; ¢.¢., in ‘Peverd 
of the Peak, where he speaks of “Do 
minican monks.” Monks are less gregarious 
than friars, as their very name—monacus— 
indicates. Of course, in the sense that friar 
means frater, monks are friars also, and so 
are all religieux ; but technically no monk 
is a friar, nor, conversely, is a friar a monk. I 
can hardly hope to see this misconception of 
the very rudiments of the matter die the 
death it merits, but at all events let it be 
noted once for all in ‘N. & Q.’ J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Henry Starrorp, Duke or BUCKINGHAM. 
—In the late Rev. W. Denton’s interestin 
work ‘England in the Fifteenth Century, 
which was published in 1888, shortly after 
the author’s death, there is a noteworthy 
inadvertence respecting the Duke of Buck- 
ingham who rebelled against Richard IIL 
At p. 184 we read :— 

“The crown of England would probably have 


our hotel-keeper when we spoke of our wish 


graced the brow of Henry Stafford, instead of resting 
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eventually on the head of Henry of Richmond, but 
for the sudden increase of the waters of the same 
river [the Severn], which prevented the junction of 
the Welsh troops with the rest of the forces of 
Buckingham.” 
Whatever ambitious designs the latter may 
have at one time entertained (fickle and 
foolish as he undoubtedly was), it was 
evident that his cousin Henry of Richmond 
(afterwards Henry VII.) had a prior claim to 
the crown, as the Lancastrian representative, 
and it was on his behalf that the rising of 
1483 was organized, which ended so fatally 
for Buckingham. His mother was Margaret, 
daughter of Edmund Beaufort, second Duke 
of Somerset, who was the younger brother of 
John, the first Duke of Somerset, whereas 
the Earl of Richmond’s mother (also named 
Margaret) was the ye and heiress of 
John, the said first Duke of Somerset and 
ndson of John of Gaunt. Had Bucking- 
am’s rebellion, then, ended successfully, the 
result would have been that - ye of Rich- 
mond would have ascended the throne two 
vears earlier than he actually did. The scheme 
bor his marriage with Elizabeth of York and 
union of the Roses had been already formed, 
though it was not carried out till after his 
accession. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Sm Georce Eruerepce.—At p. 16 of the 
introduction to Mr. Verity’s edition of the 
‘Works of Etheredge’ it is said, in reference 
to the dramatist’s appointment to be Resident 
at Ratisbon in 1685, that 
“there seems some reason to believe that he had 
previously held diplomatic posts, and a contem- 
porary pasquil, quoted by Oldys, contains the 
couplet— 

Ovid to Pontus sent for too much wit, 

Etheredge to Turkey for the want of it; 
from which we might conclude that he had once 
represented the English Court at Constantinople.” 
Mr. Verity has evidently overlooked the 
following entry from the ‘ Diary of Thomas 
Rugge,’ from which extracts were printed by 
the late Mr. Peter Cunningham in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine :— 

“1668. In the month of August the Right 
Worshipful S* Daniel Harvy went Ambassador 
Extraordinary for his Majesty into Turkey (in the 
room of the Right Hon” the Earl of Winchelsey), 
and took along with him for his Secretary Mr. 
George Etheridg.”—Gent. Mag., vol. xxviii. N.S., 
July, 1852, p. 52. 

As Sir Daniel Harvey died at his post, his 
secretary probably did represent the English 
Crown for a time at Constantinople, while 
his absence from England accounts for his 
apparent inactivity during the years 1668- 


habitual laziness. But before he left England 
he had —— produced his two plays of 
‘The Comical Revenge’ and ‘She Would if 
She Could,’ neither of which can be charged 
with want of wit, and the pasquil therefore 
seems to be as pointless as these productions 
usually are. 

Referring to ‘The Comical Revenge,’ which 
is ge better known by its secondary 
title of ‘Love in a Tub,’ Mr. Verity says of 
the first, or 1664 edition, that “of this scarce 
edition the Bodleian possesses two copies, the 
British Museum not one.” There is a copy 
in the library of Mr. Edmund Gosse, and an 
appended note in the catalogue of that gen- 
tleman’s books says that only three other 
copies are known to exist. I find I have a 
copy, in excellent condition, among my own 
books, and this leads me to think that perhaps 
the edition is not quite so rare as it is sup- 
posed to be. I should be glad to have a note 
of any other copy which may be known to 


the correspondents of ‘ N. & % 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 
45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


“Fonp.”—The older meaning of this word 
was, as is. well known, equivalent to foolish ; 
now it has the meaning of affectionate. The 
following instance of the use of the word in 
both senses on the same page of the same 
work marks the period of transition, when 
the old sense still lingered while the new 
sense was coming into use. In Dr. Watts on 
‘The Improvement of the Mind,’ first edition, 
1751, in chap. xv. s. 5, on p. 119, I find :— 

“Some are so fond to know a great deal at once 
and love to talk of things with freedom an 
boldness before they truly understand them, that 
they scarcely ever allow themselves attention 
enough to search the matter through and through.” 
And lower down on the page, in s. 7, is :— 

** A soul inspired with the fondest love of truth, 
and the warmest aspirations after sincere felicity 
and celestial beatitude, will keep all its powers 
attentive to the incessant pursuit of them.” 

Also, in Coles’s ‘English-Latin Dictionary,’ 
fifteenth edition, 1749, both meanings are 
given as follows: “Fond, indulgens,” and 
lower down, “ Fond [foolish], stu/tus.” 

W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Geese or ConsTANcy.— 

** Among the numerous symbols which grace the 
marriage ceremonial in some parts of China are a 
pair of wild geese, which are sent by the bridegroom 
to the parents of the bride-elect to typify mutual 
constancy, as it is supposed that these birds, heving 
selected one another in youth, continue faithf 
throughout life, and that should either die, the 


1676, which Mr. Verity attributes partly to 


survivor mourns inconsolable until his life’s end. 
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As it is not always easy, even in China, to catch a 
wild goose and gander, tame ones are sometimes 
substituted, or sometimes even wooden or tin 
models, which are perhaps preferable at a wedding 
feast, as the bridegroom’s envoy has to enter the 
bride’s house with a goose in each hand, and these 
are placed upon a table, where they are expected 
te sit still during the prolon ceremonies ! ”— 
* Wanderings in China,’ by C. F. Gordon-Cumming 
(London, Chatto & Windus, 1886). 
H. ANDREWS. 


his well-known poem 
*Muléykeh’ Browning has initiated a prac- 
tice which one would like to see followed by 
all writers of verse who deal with Oriental 
subjects, and which the optimist may hope 
will some day even reach to our historians 
and geographers—he has marked the tonic 
accent upon every foreign word. Much as I 
admire this, I must unfortunately deplore 
the fact that the t was evidently much 
less careful in obtaining his information than 
he was in the means by which he passed it 
on to his public. At least half the Arabic 
names are wrongly accented. Hoséyn is the 
correct form of the name of the hero, but 
each of the twelve or more times that it 
occurs Browning marks it Héseyn. Brown- 
ing’s Muzennem, obviously a passive 
ciple of the second conjugation, should be 
Muzénnem, and Ed-Darraj, of course, should 
be Ed-Darraj ; but the most curious of these 
errors is the case of the compound name 
Bénu-Asad, in which, if I interpret it rightly 
as “Sons of the Lion,” both elements are in- 
correctly accented. Tt should be Beni-A’sad. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


A Ruymine Warnrne To Book-BoRROWERS. 
—So far as I know, no formula has been 
devised and adopted as a protest inst 
dog’s-earing, soiling, and other maltreat- 
ment of books, although the awful warnin 
against stealing them has been transcri 
py hundreds of plebeian book-owners upon 
blank leaves, and still furnishes an occasional 
scribbling diversion to the schoolboy. The 
minatory doggerel has more than one variant, 
but it generally runs as follows :— 

Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For in it is the owner’s name, 

And when you die the Lord will say, 
Where is that book you stole away? 


The Scots have a somewhat similar rhyme, 
beginning :— 
O ye thief! how daur ye steal! 


The subjoined lines were communicated b 
“ Bookworm” to Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, 
No. 34, 19 Nov., 1834. He found them, he 


says, written upon the blank leaf of a second- 
hand well-read copy of Burns’s ‘Songs,’ 


icked up by chance. Not only were they 
tter worth printing than the greater part 
of “fugitive” magazine verses, but if (as I 
think is the case) they show a spark of rustic 
enius akin to that of Burns himself, they 
ene, perhaps, to be transferred to the 


pages of ‘N. & Q 
To THE READER. 
Afore ye tak in hand this beuk 
To these few lines jist gie a leuk. 


Be sure that baith ye’r hands are clean, 
Sic as are fitten to be seen, 

Free fra a’ dirt, an’ black coal coom ; 
Fra ash-hole dust, an’ chimley bloom ; 
O’ creesh fra candle or fra lamp, 

Upon it leave nae filthy stamp. 

Id rather gie a siller croon, 

Than see a butter’d finger’d loon, 

Wi’ parritch, reemin fra his chaps, 
Fast fa’in down in slav’rin draps 

Upon the beuk. Hech! for each sowp, 
1 wish a doup ; 

‘or every creeshie drap transparent, 
his neck wi sain hair in’t: 
Sic e spots on i nnie page, 
Wad mak a sant e’en stamp wi rage. 
Reader, ye’ll no tak amiss, 

Sic an impertinence as this : 
Ye’r no the ane that e’er wad do’t— 
An use a beuk like an old cloot ; 
Ye wadna wi’ y’er fingers soil it— 
Nor creesh, nor blot, nor rend, nor spoil it. 
Henry ATTWELL, 
Barnes. 


SuGGEstion To BINDERS OF PERIODICALS.— 
Those who have to search for items in the 
back volumes of a magazine know how much 
time and trouble are saved when the back of 
each bound volume bears not only its own 
number, but the year of its publication. 


a. 


Curious ANECDOTE oF CHANCELLOR Har- 
contained in an 
ginal MS. note- in my possession 
the Rev. John Lambe, M.A., of Clare Hall 
Cambridge, rector of Ridley, co. Kent, a 
written certainly not earlier than 1724 nor 
later than 1727, is probably unpublished, 
EQ worthy to be enshrined in 


“Lord Harcourt once Ld. Chancellor, now alive 
not many years since married a Widow Lady to 
his second wife that was advanced far in years as 
well as himself, soon after the death of his first, A 
little time before he was married he in private told 
his Chaplain he was speedily to be married, & would 
have him prepare a Wedding Sermon, it being as he 
said the Custom of his Family The Chaplain did 
not approve of his intended y, & was resolv 
if he could possibly get of [i.¢., off], not to preach 
however on that occasion, but the more the Chaplain 
desir’d to be excused, the more the Lord insisted 


on it, so that he was forced to seem to comply, 
Soon after his Lord asked him, if he rememberd 


| 
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what he told him to do & if he had made any pro- 


gress in the work because he desi "d to be married 
very soon he told him he had done something 
towards it, Why then said the Lord, most certainly 
you have chosen your text, I must therefore desire 

will let me have the knowlege [sic] of it before- 
fund. The Chaplain told him he had pitch’d upon 
Gen. 18. 12. Sarah iages within her self, saying, 
After I am waxed old, Shall I have pleasure my 
Lord being old also.—Is that your fine text, said 
his Lord, f desire neither to be troubled with your 
Sermon nor it, & so the Chaplain gained his End, & 
was suffer'd to be at Quiet.’ 

The above anecdote refers to Simon, Lord 
Harcourt, created Baron Harcourt of Stanton 
Harcourt, co. Oxford, 3 Sept., 1711, and 
Viscount Harcourt of same 11 Sept., 1721, 
but not, apparently, to his “second” wife, as 
stated. His first died in 1687, and the lady 
in question was doubtless his third wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Vernon, 
of Twickenham, co. Middlesex, and relict of 
Sir John Walter, Bart, to whom he was 
married 30 Sept., 1724, being only fifteen 
weeks after the death of his second wife, 
himself died 28 July, 1727 sixty-six. 


Qurrirs. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may 
them direct. 


Port Artuur, Cutva.—From whom does 
this naval station take its name? 
HENEAGE LEGGE. 
Key or tHe House or Commons.—Is it 
known what has become of the historical key 
of the House of Commons, which Sir Miles 
Hobart put into his pocket on a certain 
memorable occasion J. H. Lioyp. 


“A crow TO PLUCK wiTH.”—The Freeman’s 
Journal, published in Dublin on Monday, 
30 August, 1897, includes the phrase, “ France 
has a crow to pluck with England in Egypt. 
Can this equivalent of the French mazlle a 
partir ay traced outside of Ireland and 
the present century ! PALAMEDES. 

he phrase was used so early as 1460 in the 

lowneley Mysteries,’ &c. See ‘H. E. D.’) 


A Domestic ImpLement.—There was re- 
cently sold, at a sale of household furniture, 
&ec., near here, an article said to be a species 
of gofering iron. This, however, it certainly 
is not. Gofers, it should be explained, are a 
kind of tea-cake much in vogue here, but fit 


usually oblong in shape, and are divided into 
square compartments. They are baked in an 
iron mould, sha something like a pair of 
snuffers, but with handles about two feet 
long. The implement [ am now inquiring 
about is thirty inches long, weighs between 
seven and eight pounds, and resembles a 
gofering iron in every particular, except that 
its “business end” terminates in two thick 
flat discs, four and a half inches in diameter, 
and fitting so closely together that no cake 
could possibly be held between them. Their 
inner surfaces are highly polished and elabo- 
rately engraved, the one witha star, the other 
with a crown and what were probably meant 
for sprigs of laurel. There is also a border 
round each device. In the same sale there 
was another similar article of larger size, 
discs six and a half inches in diameter, made 
of cast metal. The casting was very fine, 
and the designs were good. Can any one 
tell me the use of these articles? Nobody 
here can. They seem to me to have been 
meant for stamping something ; 


Epworth. 


“THE DEFECTS OF HIS QUALITIES.”—What 
is the literary source and what is the exac 
meaning of this expression ? A. L. 


Fesswick Famity.—I have been told that 


to| William Penn mentions, in one of his works, 


that whilst travelling through some of the 
English counties he stop at the “ Fess- 
wicks’.” My informant had forgotten the 
rticular book in which the statement occurs. 
Jannot some one else give exact reference to 
it? In what counties is the surname wea tat 


ae 


Royer’s ‘Historre pe ta Cotonte Fran- 
AISE EN PrussE.’—In Smiles’s ‘ Huguenots in 
ingland and Ireland’ the following reference 

is given: “Royer. Histoire de fa Colonie 
Frangaise en Prusse.” The work is unknown 
to the authorities of the Reading Room at the 
British Museum, and is not to be found in 
any bibliography. May I inquire if it is 
known to any reader of ‘N. «9 

ARRY SIRR. 

[Can it form part of the ‘ Annales de la Religion,’ 
1795-1803, which was edited by the Abbé Jean 
Baptiste Royer, sometime curé of Chavannes and 

afterwards deputy for the Department of L’Ain in 
the National p 


Weppinc Eve Custom.—I cull the fol- 
lowing from the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
for 26 February :— 

“A meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiqua- 


only for the most heroic stomachs. They are 


ries was held on Wednesday in the Old Castle, Mr. 
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John Philipson, Vice-President, in the chair. Dr. 
T. Hodgkin read a note by the Rev. E. J. Taylor, 


F.S.A., of St. Cuthbert’s, Durham, on the ‘ Wedding | 


Eve,’ formerly observed at Hartlepool. The note 
stated that the register of the parish church at 
Hartlepool contained an entry in the year 1598[?], 
which was before the Reformation, recording the 
fact that a couple who were about to be married 
watched in the church throughout the whole night. 
That was in conformity with a custom that a man 
and a woman should ies » vigil through the night 
preceding their wedding day, and be ready to take 
part at the earliest celebration before proceeding to 
the wedding sacrament.” 
Did the above custom ever prevail elsewhere ; 
or was it confined to Hartlepool ? 


H. ANDREWS. 


INVENTORIES oF CuourcH Goops.—Can any 
reader refer me to alist of printed inventories 
of church goods temp. Edward VI. for the 
several counties of England and Wales? 
Some have been printed in magazines. I 
shall be obliged for a —-* list. 


. PENGELLY. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THREE [MpossiBLE THINGS.—Can you inform 
your readers what are the three impossibles 
referred to in the following extract from the 
last page of Cotton Mather’s ‘ Magnalia 
Christi Americana ; or, Ecclesiastical History 
of New England’; and who is Carthagena !— 

“ Errata.—Reader, Carthagena was of the mind 
that unto those three things which the Ancients 
held impossible, there should be added this fourth, 
to find a book printed without Erratas[sic]. It seems 
the hands of | ee and the Eyes of Argus will 
not prevent them.” 

W. J. G. 


Essay By Cartyte.—In ‘Chambers’s 
Papers for the People,’ vol. ix., 1851, there is 
an article entitled ‘Fichte: a Biography.’ 
Though unsigned, it is palpably Carlyle’s. 

roude does not mention it, so far as I 
remember, nor Dr. Garnett’s ‘ Bibliography,’ 
which professes to be complete. Can you tell 
me where, if at all, it has been collected in 
Carlyle’s works ? S. H. 


List oF Books.—Where can I find a com- 
plete list of books printed in England between 
1564 and 1616? If no such list exist, perhaps 
some contributor could supply me with a few 
names and dates. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

(The best lists we know are found in Arber’s 
reprint of ‘The Stationers’ Registers,’ Lowndes’s 
* Bibliographer’s Manual,’ and the British Museum 
Catalogue of Early English Books. } 


GERMAN ScHoots.—Can any one well ac- 
quainted with Germany secondary schools 


Gymnasien and Realschulen? Is there any 
training for teachers beyond the Probdejahr} 
Is it possible to procure questions set at 
examinations in German 


TatTrooinc In Japan.—This custom was 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. forbidden 
by the Government, and an article onthe 
subject appeared in one of the leading Lon. 
don daily papers—the Standard, I think. I 
want to know when the Japanese Govern- 
ment made the edict, the date of the article 
referred to, and the paper where it appeared, 
Failing this, where can I get the information! 

TaTToo, 


Frencu PsaLrer.— Wanted, dates of various 
early editions, where and by whom printed. 
JoHN HAMILTON. 
56, George Street, Edinburgh. 


CLocKMAKER.—I shall feel much obliged to 
any of your readers who will give me informa- 
tion respecting “ Devaulx, Horloger de 8.A.R. 
Mademoisell d’Orleans, Palais Royal 124, 
Galerie des bons Enfans, Paris.” 

H. B. Hype. 

Ealing, W. 


Rotts AUGMENTATION Orrice.—In the 
second paragraph of —— i. of Theophilus 
Jones’s ‘History of Brecknockshire’ there 
occur these words :— 

“In the rolls in the Augmentation Office, in the 
17th of Queen Mary, among his [i. e., Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham] possessions are recited ‘ rents of 
assize amounting to Il/. 15s. 8d. from tenants at 
will in Garthmadryn,’ within the lordship of 
Brecknock.” 

I should be glad if some contributor would 
tell me (a) what is the Augmentation Office ; 
(4) whether the description given, “17th of 
Queen Mary,” is correct. 
. H. J. Dunne. 
Brecon. 


“Autp Kirx.”—How did Scotch whisky 
come to be known as “ Auld Kirk” r ad 


[See 8 S. vi. 367, 474; vii. 38, 115.] 


‘THe CotteeN Bawn.’—In Gerald Griffin's 
admirable story ‘The Collegians’—the basis 
of the play ‘The Colleen Bawn ’—the heroine 
is murdered by the servant of “ Hardress 
Cregan,” and ultimately the murderer is 
executed, and his master dies on the convict 
ship. As a matter of fact, the “Colleen 
Bawn” was avenged by the execution of 
Capt. Scanlan (the original of Hardress 
Cregan). The execution took place at 


tell me the usual age at which boys leave | 


Limerick, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
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of influential friends and relatives to obtain 
a commutation of the sentence. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q. kindly give the date 
of such execution? It was early in this cen- 
tury, but I am unable to ascertain it by 
reference to the ‘Annual Register’ or bio- 
graphical notices of Griffin. 
J. FrrzGERALp. 


CraBeE OF THE a booksellers’ 
catalogue (H. Young «& Son, Liverpool, Feb- 
ruary, 1898) is a manuscript scrap-book con- 
taining a large number of + finns Ae formerly 
belonging to Mr. W. H. Black, the antiquary, 
with his autograph, “E Bibliotheca Guil. 
Henr. Black (olim amici Joh. Farrent), Oxonii, 
A.D. 1833.” On the fly-leaf is the following 
curious rhyme, said to be in a hand circa 
1550 

“ Had I eatt ever when I lyst 

And drank when I soyr thrist 

And fowght when I was teine 

Then had I never beine 

Called Crabe of the Greine. 
Written in Aberdene on grave of one called 
Crabe of the grene and merchant of y® forsaid towne 
of Aberdene.’ 
Who was Crabe of the Greine ? 

JouHn Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Tue Worp “Scorcu.”—Can any one say 
who it was that first introduced this hideous 
corruption into the English language ? 

JacoB MoNTEATH. 

2, Percy Square, W.C. , 


Epwarp Parry.—Can any of your readers 
give me the pedigree of Edward Parry, rector 
of Llanferris, Denbigh, about 1795? His eldest 
son John, a serjeant-at-law, assassinated in 
the Caroline riots, 1825, was father of the 
late Serjeant Parry. Edward Parry married 
Grace Wynne. iE H. P. 


Tue Roman “ Posca.”—What was the posca 
of the Roman soldiers? Did it more nearly 
resemble our vinegar or a rough claret? The 
lexicons generally say “vinegar, sour wine” ; 
but this is beautifully vague. If it was 
really vinegar, one finds difficulty in under- 
standing how a drink at once so nauseous 
and so unwholesome could have been in 
general use. I have looked up all the ancient 
authorities accessible to me, but can find 
nothing to decide the point definitely. 

ALDEBARAN. 


Lenora or Scorcu Farm Leases.—A farm 
lease in Scotland is usually for nineteen years. 
How did it come to be for this specific period ? 
Has it anything to do with the Metonic 
period ? R. Hepcer WaALLAce. 


Beplies, 


THE SIEGE OF SIENA. 
(9% S. i. 168.) 

Tis was the celebrated fifteen months’ 
siege (Jan., 1554-April, 1555) endured by the 
city in the war between Henry II. of France 
and the Emperor Charles V. With favour of 
the French, Siena, under Piero Strozzi, rose 
against her hated Imperial garrison, com- 
manded by Don Juan de Luna and Don Diego 
de Mendoza, and drove it out. Thereupon 
Cosimo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, advanced 
with a Spanish-Italian army to besiege it. 
The Duke strongly desired possession of Siena, 
and had for some time carried on a vendetta 
with the Strozzi family. His generals were 
respectively Baglioni and Gian Giacomo di 
Medici, the notorious brigand of the Lake of 
Como, presently Marchese di Marignano, 
brother of the future Pius I[V., and uncle of 
San Carlo Borromeo. The Marchese, failing 
to storm the city, invested her with one 
hundred and six squadrons, so as to reduce 
her by famine. Moreover, he desolated the 
country far and wide so pitilessly that 
scarce a tree was left standing upon which 
there did not hang the bodies of Maremman 
peasants. Pestilence duly followed. Here 
are a few items of the food-value during the 
blockade :— 

“Tl vino costava ducati 30 la soma. Galline, 
ducati cinque il pajo; carne salata, soldi 50 la libbra; 
formaggio, soldi 70 la libbra. Piccioni grossi, lire 12 
il pajo; uove, soldi 20 la coppia.” 

Among those who held a command within 
the walls were Mancini dei Tommasi, Antonio 
Venturi, Girolamo Piccolomini, and Nicodemo 
Forteguerra. Each of these captains was 
appointed by the Gonfaloniere, Scipione 
Chigi, and led 150 men. Nicodemo Forte- 
guerra, however, seems to have been sent by 
Strozzi during the early portion of the siege 
into Piedmont (Saluzzo) in order to procure 
succours from the French, and he did not 
return until the siege was over. The name 
of Alessandro Forteguerra (probably his 
brother) likewise occurs during these events. 
Either of these may have been the husband 
of the heroic lady referred to by 


The family of Forteguerra is an ancient 
one, and is not likely to become extinct. In 
1172 Forese Forteguerra attained consular 
rank at Florence. In 1260 members of it 
had become citizens of Siena, and took part 
in very serious events. 

In the interesting church of Sta. Cecilia, in 
Trastevere there is a beautiful fifteenth- 
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century tomb to Cardinal Forteguerra (1473). 
Many damaged portions of it have been 
found in other parts of the church, and 
lately replaced by Signor Dom. Gnoli, ,who 
has written eloquently about it in the 
Archivio Storico dell’ Arte. The cardinal had 
served under his illustrious fellow - citizen 
Pius II. (Piccolomini), and the Venetian 
Paul II. (Barbo), in several undertakings of 
great moment. Sr. Cratr BaDDELEY. 


The siege of Siena in question was that 
conducted by the Marchese di Marignano on 
behalf of Cosmo de’ Medici in 1554-55. The 
defence was in the hands of the famous 
Blaise de Montluc, afterwards Marshal of 
France, and theinhabitantsexhibited through- 
out the greatest heroism. F. B. will find a 
full account of it in Montluc’s ‘Commentaires,’ 
which Henry IV. called “la Bible du soldat.” 
F. B. has secured a very interesting relic: the 
only others I know are to be found in the 
walls of the castle of Belcaro, about three 
miles from Siena, where Marignano had his 
headquarters, in the shape of some cannon 
balls embedded in the ramparts. As to the 
Fortiguerri family, the lady to whom the 
knife and fork belonged is called by Montluc 
“La Signora Fortaguerra.” I give the quo- 
tation :— 

**Au commencement de la belle résolution que ce 
pote de défendre sa liberté, toutes les dames 

e la ville de Sienne se départirent en trois bandes; 
la premiére était conduite par la signora Fortaguerra, 
qui était vétue de violet, et toutes celles qui la 
suivaient aussi, ayant son accoutrement en facon 
dune nymphe, court et montrant le brodequin; la 
seconde était la signora Piccolomini,” &c. — 
the name so well known in connexion with 
Siena. This happened before Montluc 
arrived to take charge of the arrangemen 
but he gives it on the best authority, and h 
seen the standards carried by the ladies. I 
may add that there is an interesting study 
of Montluc in Sainte-Beuve’s ‘Causeries,’ 
vol. xi. W. B. Durrtexp. 


Swansea (9 §S. i. 43, 98, 148, 194).—The 
last communication on this subject does not 
in the least help us to elucidate the origin of 
the above place-name; it merely reiterates 
the old phonological theory of Sweyn and ey 
without in any way accounting for the pre- 
sence of Sweyn in the name, and as to the 
explanation that ey means an island, it is not 
applicable to Swansea at all, as there is no 
island at that place. Welsh place - names 
generally embrace the physical characteristics 
of the spot they represent, as Ynispenllwch, 
from ynys, island ; pen, head ; llwch, a lake; 
signifying a place at the head of a lake. Or 


they may be personal names, as Llandeilo- 
Talybont, from dlan, a church ; Deilo-Teilo, a 
British saint ; tal, the end of ; y, the; ont- 
pont, a bridge—Teilo’s church at the end of 
the bridge. 

Col. Morgan, in his pamphlet, gives a list of 
the various forms of Swansea as appearing in 
ancient charters and otherold documents ; but, 
as he says, it depends entirely upon the 
accuracy of the transcripts whether these 
names are correct or not, viz.: In 1188, 
Sweynsei; in 1208, Sweinesey; in 1215, 
Sweynehe, Sweynesche, and Sweynelhe; in 
1234, Sweinesheie ; in 1278, Sweynesher and 
Sweynesheie; in 1281, Swanese; in 1283, 
Sweyneshheye, Sweynesse, and Swoinesea; 
in 1313, Sweyneseye; in 1385, Sweynes; in 
1433, Sweynesey ; in 1463, Swaynesey ; in 1553, 
Swannessey; in 1569, Swansey; in 1585, 
Swanzey; and in 1738 Swansea, its present 
name. 

Col. Morgan also indisputably proves the 
geographical identity of Sein Henyd and 
Sweynehe, Sweynesche, or Sweynelhe, the names 
of Swansea mentioned respectively in ‘Bruty 
Tywysogion,’ and in King John’s charter to 
the men of Gower in 1215. 

Senghenydd in East Glamorgan appears in 
‘Liber Landavensis’ as Seigunid, Seghenid, 
and Seyghenyth; but as to Sein Henyd 
(Swansea), in West Glamorgan, Col. Morgan 

ives the various forms of it as they appear in 
Velsh histories and other authorities: Sant 
Cenydd (pronounced Kennith, with soft th), 
Lan Cinith (in ‘ Liber nangev. Llangenei, 
Llangeney, Sengenny, Sein Henyd, and Sancti 
Keneth, according to William of Worcester, 
who says Sant Cenydd was buried “apud 
ecclesiam Vill Sancti Keneth” in Gowerland. 

The presence of the vocable Sein in Sein 
Henyd means Saint or Sant, and this is fully 
explained in ‘Specimens of Early English,’ by 
Rev. R. Morris and Rev. W. W. Skeat (circa 
1240-1300) ; but we have earlier instances of 
this form of this word in the Welsh language 
in Gwynfardd Brycheiniog’s poem to St. 
David (circa 1160-1220), in which he writes 
saints under four varieties, viz., Saint, Seint, 
Sein, Seinhyen, the last form bearing a striking 
resemblance to Sweynehe, the Norman name 
of Swansea in 1215. We have numerous 
instances in the Welsh language of the elision 
of the final ¢, as in the modern word arian, 
silver, for old Welsh ariant; ugain, twenty, 
for ugaint, and so on; and it is very probable 
that Cenyd changed into Henyd under the 
influences of the Anglo-Saxon langu 
for in many Welsh words with an initial ¢ 
the English have an initial A, as in .— 
horn ; cantref, hundred ; caffael, have, &c. 
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is the right process of the 
change it will explain how Sant Cenyd became 


the foregoi 


Sein Henyd, the Welsh name of Swansea in 
1215; and as Col. Morgan clearly proves the 

raphical identity of Swansea and Sein 
flenyd_—that the two names, one English and 
the other Welsh, represented one and the 
same town—it follows that we have a very 
strong justification for assuming that the 
vocable Sein for Sant is a factor in the name, 
and that it is connected with Sant Cenyd; 
but I cannot find that one of the advocates 
of Sweyn has been able to produce any 
evidence, historical or otherwise, for its pre- 
sence in the name, and unless this is done I 
fail to see how this theory can be maintained. 
Swansea town, as such, does not seem to 
have been in existence when the Normans 
conquered Gower towards the close of the 
eleventh century. The town probably was 
built and grew under the protection afforded 
by the castle built by them, which was the 
case in many other instances. A name for 
the new town had then to be found, which, as 
a rule, the Normans called after that of the 
surrounding district, which in this case was 
known as Sein Henyd or Sengenny, so called 
after Sant Cenyd, who, according to Iolo 
MSS., founded a church and established a 
monastery in the immediate locality. Thus 
they called Honddu, Brecknock ; Aber 
Teivy, Cardigan ; and Aber Tawy, Sein Henyd 
or Swansea. 

It is not clear how the Welsh pronounced 
Sein, but some specimens of the Gower 
dialect induce me to think that it was 
more like Swyin. John Owen was in 1360 
written John Owayn; and until recently, if a 
Gower woman were asked if she was going to 
Swansea, she would reply, “ Amt gwain to-day” 
—am not going to-day. In Welsh words 
borrowed from the Latin it is well known 
that e in the latter is converted into wy 
in the former, as frenum, frwyn, bridle ; cera, 
cuyr, wax; toga, twyg, a garment; ecclesia, 
eglwys, church; and from the following, 
which appears in Y Cymmrodor, vol. viii. 
part ii. Pp 189, a similar rule prevailed as to 
sanctardd :— 

Y fferen sul os keffi 

A dwr swyn a bara gwedi 

Gwynfydedig wyd os kefti. 
Dwr Swyn means holy water, otherwise dwr 
sanctaidd (sanctus in Latin). 
As nora Henyd, we have words in Welsh 
which the last part has been dropped out, 
henoid, to-night, is now heno ; and probably 
Henyd became Heny, as evidenced by Sen- 
genny, another dialectal form of the name. 

ther uncertainty arises as to how the 


in 
as 


nm in Henyd was written in MSS. of the 
middle centuries. It was sometimes written 
as u, and was distinguishable from the 
latter by the sense only—as tyuer, tyner, 
tender ; werthy, nerthu, to strengthen. 

The geogra hical identity of Swansea and 
Sein Henyd having been proved beyond a 
doubt, and the probability of the dialectal 
influences of the district being factors in 
producing the changes in the pronunciation 
and orthography of the name, I think we are 
on safer grounds in believing that Sant 
Cenyd’s name was the origin of Swansea than 
in believing the assumption, based upon the 
similarity of sound only, that it originated in 
the name of some supposed Norse pirate of 
the common name of Sweyn and ey, an 
island. E. Roperts. 

Brunswick Villas, Swansea. 


Since Mr. Roperts has, I am glad to see, 
taken up the defence of the Sein Henyd 
derivation of this place-name, I shall say 
nothing more about it for the present. But 
Pror. SKEAT’s challenge is a different matter, 
and he shall have his “ one example at least.” 
The instance I adduce is swop. In Mr. 
Farmer’s ‘Slang and its Analogues’ I find 
that the adjuration “so help me” assumes 
the forms “s’elp me” (‘Ingoldsby Legends’: 
‘The Dead Drummer’) and “ S’Help me” (Mr. 
Jas. Payn, ‘A Confidential Agent,’ ch. xix.), 
though I fancy the latter is a Jewish cor- 
ruption. Mr. Farmer also has “swelp,” but 
he gives no quotation for that. In the Daily 
News for 21 February it is stated that a lady 
made the following remark to the magistrate 
at Marylebone Police Court: “Well, if you 
don’t give it him, I'll do it, swop me bob!” 

I add here, though it is not strictly in point, 
the English Llantwit for Welsh Llanilltyd. 
Quite irrelevant, of course, is the mention 
of English Lichfield from an early form of 
Welsh dlwyd coed, and I only note that to 
remind the reader of the utter unwisdom of 
dogmatizing on the origin of place-names 
—it is worse than guessing. J. P. OWEN. 


Dame Horrorp i. 208).— 
The following extract from ‘ Reliquie Hearni- 
an,’ published by J. R. Smith, vol. ii. p. 114 
may interest and amuse your querist an 
readers generally :— 

“Nov. 22 (1720). About a fortnight or three 
weeks since died at London the Lady Holford, 
widow of Sir William Holford, Baronett. Her 
maiden name was Elizabeth Lewis, being the 
daughter of one Lewis, a coachman, of Stanton 
St. John’s, near Oxford. Being a handsome, plump, 
jolly wench, one Mr. Harbin, who belonged to the 
custom house, and was a merchant, and very rich, 
married her, and dying, all he had came to her. For 
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tho’ she had a son by him, who was gentleman 
commoner of Christ Church (and the only child, as 

have been informed, she ever had), yet he died 
very young, to her great grief. After this, Sir 
William Holford married her, chiefly for her wealth 
(her beauty being then much decayed), he being but 
poor himself, but dyed before her, and what he had 
came to his son, Sir William Holford, who dyed 
not a year agoe, being bachellor of arts, and fellow 
of New College, a rakish drunken sot, and would 
never acknowledge his mother-in-law, for which she 
allowed him nothing, and so he dyed poor. The 
woman dyed very rich (in the seventieth year or 
thereabouts of her age), and hath left a vast deal to 
several charitable uses. She was buried on Thurs- 
day night (Nov. 17) in great state in the church of 
St. Alhallows, Steyning (sic) near that [qy., “tomb” 
omitted?) of Sir William, her late husband. The 
blew-coat: boys belonging to Christ Hospital walked 
before the corps in procession, singing of psalms ; 
and twenty-seven clergymen attended at the 
funeral.” 

In Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ there is 
no pedigree or mention of Holford, nor is the 
name mentioned in Solly’s ‘ Titles of Honour,’ 

et the title would seem to be that of a 

ronet, as Hearne notes the succession of a 
son to the title. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Thelady’s maiden name was Elizabeth Lewis, 
the daughter of one Lewis, a coachman, of 
Stanton St. John’s, near Oxford. She was 
first married to a Mr. Harbin, and sub- 
sequently to Sir William Holford. She was 
buried on 17 Nov., 1720, in a grave in All 
Hallows, Steyning, near to Sir William, her 
late husband. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™4 §. iv. 128, 
316, article ‘Bluecoat Boys at Aldermen’s 
Funerals.’ Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The ‘History of Pembroke College,’ recently 
issued by the Oxford Historical Society, 
might probably be consulted with eerentags. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Rye House 
S. i. 68, 212).—A further authority is the small 
folio: “A True Account | and | Declaration | 
of | the Horrid Conspiracy | against the Late 

| King | His Present Majesty | and the | 
Government. | In the Savoy: Printed by 
Thomas Newcomb, 1685.” Also, article in 
‘Studies Restudied,’ A. C. Ewald. 

VALTER SYLVESTER. 

About 1856 Reynolds's Miscellany had a 
romance entitled ‘The Rye House Plot,’ by 
G. W. M. Reynolds or his brother. 

THOMAS. 


Tapestry (9 §. i. 288).—Fourteen articles 
on this interesting subject have appeared in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ See 1*8.1. ; 3S. i. ; 
4% §. iii. ; 5% §. iii, iv., ix., xi. ; 6S. iv., xii. 


The English Illustrated Magazine for 1894 
has a chapter with eleven illustrations ; also 
All the Year Round, First Series, xix. ; Second 
Series, iv., xx., xxxii.; and for ‘ Derbyshire 
Tapestry ’ consult the article in the Journal 
of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, by the Rev. Charles Kerry, 
Xvi. 86-139. EverarD Home CoLeMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Metton S. i. 308).—S. will find 
full particulars about the Old Melton Club 
and the New Melton Club in Nimrod’s (C. J. 
Apperley’s) ‘The Chase, the Road, and the 
Turf,’ a new edition of which has just been 
published in Mr. Edward Arnold’s “ Sports- 
man’s Library.” HERBERT MAXWELL, 


BREADALBANE (9* §. i. 147).—According to 
Moule and Gatfield, who give most (if not = 
of the works written upon heraldry an 
family history, &c., no genealogy of the 
Breadalbane family by Joseph McIntyre 
has been published. Your readers who are 
interested in this class of literature will be 
obliged if Mr. Citaypoot, who doubtless, as 
a genealogist, will have extensive information 
respecting the above, will give further par- 
ticulars p Baw it. Joun Rapcwirre. 


ARMORIAL (9 §S. i. 288).— Saldo is one 
word, not two. Sta saldo is Italian, and 
means “stand firm.” Neither this nor the 
motto, if any, used with the other crest is 
recorded by Fairbairn in his very imperfect 
work. Are not both families extinct? That 
of Bamborough is said to be so. 

JULIAN MARSHALL, 


Rotten Row, Norrrncuam §. xii. 347; 
9% §S. i. 217, 314).—It is probable that Ratton 
Row is from ratton, a rat ; and that Rotten 
Row is, usually, only a variant of it. But we 
ought to know perfectly well that it cannot 
possibly mean red row, for the plain reason 
that red cannot turn into rotten in English. 
The family name Lottenherring is, we are 
told, not English, but German, as may well 
be the case, and is therefore entirely out of 
the question. This singular confusion illus- 
trates once more the utter inability under 
which many labour of distinguishing Anglo- 
Saxon from Old High German. 

No English dialect turns the true Teutonic 
d into t; that extraordinary variation occurs 
in High German only. Not English alone, 
but Dutch, Friesic, Danish, and Swedish, all 


keep the Teutonic d; none of them, even in 
dialects, indulges in the substitution of t. 
Once more, the vowel-sound of red in Eng- 
lish differs remarkably from the German 0. 
It was formerly long ; whence we have such 
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interesting forms as Reid, Reade, and the like. 
And it is now short, like the e in bed. Neither 
long nor short sound resembles the a in 
ratton, or the o in rotten. If would-be etymo- 
logists would only test their vowel-sounds, 
thousands of ridiculous fancies would soon be 
swept into limbo. Watrer W. SKEart. 


“EspRIT D’ESCALIER” (9 §. i. 267).—Do 
Frenchmen make use of this and the other 
hrase mentioned in the query? “Esprit de 
‘antichambre” is a proverbial expression in 
frequent use in France. It would be difficult, 
I fear, to discover its first appearance in the 
language. THORNFIELD. 


TYRAWLEY = WewITzeER (9" S. i. 168, 

It will complete the sketch of Lord Tyrawley. 

“who is reported to have been a man 0 

notoriously licentious habits, and to have 

returned from one of his embassies with 

three wives and fourteen children,” if I add 

Pope’s lines referring to him. I suppose that 

they were not quoted in the query :— 

Go dine with Chartres, in each vice undo 

K—lI’s lewd cargo, or Tyrawle 8 crew ; 

From Latian syrens, French Circzan feasts, 

Return well-travelled, and transformed to beasts. 
Imitations of Horace.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 


Sir Jonah Barrington, in his ‘ Personal 
Sketches of his own Times,’ chapter entitled 
“Wedded Life,” gives a long and very strange 
account of James Cuffe, crea Baron 
Tyrawley, and of Miss Wewitzer, and says 
they were married after the death of the first 
ady Tyrawley. But I do not know if Bar- 
rington is a good authority. M. N. G. 


Harsour (8 §. xii. 482; 9 i. 17, 
73).—Caldarium was, of course, a mere guess. 
It was that of a friend, and not my own; but 
I am ready to maintain it was a good guess. 
If it is & fact that nearly all Cold Hesbouss 
are to be found on old Roman roads, the 
inference is permissible, if not necessary, that 
the name, so generally applied, has its origin 
in something inse sally connected with 
those roads in the Roman period. Were any 
one of most of the derivations quoted in 
KILLicREw’s list of guesses (including Kalten- 
Herberg) correct, should we not find Cold 
Harbours all over the country in situations 
other than on Roman roads? 

The caldarium, the warm-bath room, would 
be that part of the rest-house to reach which 
the weary traveller would look forward with 


longing, and it would not be unnatural, there- 

fore, that, in common parlance, it should give | 
its name to the wh Te. To few rest-houses | 
would sugh bathing establishments be at- | 


tached. Those which were furnished with 
such rooms would be well-known halting- 
laces on the , and would be nam 
rom their special accommodation. 

Asan Anglo-Indian I am well acquainted 
with the dak bungalows alluded to by Mr. 
Hatt. These bungalows were originally, and 
still are in many parts of India (as their 
name implies), posting-houses exactly corre- 
sponding to those supposed by Mr. HaLt to 
have been provided by the Romans, and any 
point on the road where such a rest-house is 
placed is often known among the natives of 
the district as “the bungalow.” 

At Fyzabad, a large city in Oudh, one of 
the Oudh sovereigns built a country seat. 
Throughout the adjacent rural districts 
Fyzabad henceforth became known as “ the 


bungalow”—again a part for the whole. 
H. 8. Boys. 


Curistentnc New Vessets (9 8. i. 269, 
317).—Breaking a bottle of wine on the bow 
of a new vessel is a survival of a sanguinary 
custom of our savage ancestors, paralleled by 
the practice, at an officer’s funeral, of leading 
his charger to symbolical sacrifice at his 

rave. hen a ship was launched by the 
ikings it was the custom for victims to be 
bound to the rollers over which the war- 
galley was run down to the sea, so that “the 
stem was sprinkled with blood,” for which in 
a modern launch red wine is substituted. 
This was called the Alunn-rod or “roller 
reddening.” Cook found the same practice 
in vogue in the South Seas. See ‘Arrow 
Ord’s Saga,’ 14; and a note in Vigfusson and 
Powell’s ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ vol. i. 
p. 410. Isaac TAYLOR. 


CANALETTO IN LonpDoN §. xii. 324, 411).— 
I am obliged to Cot. Prrpgaux for his sug- 
estion, which does not, however, remove my 
oubt as to Peter Cunningham’s accuracy. 
The following extract from ‘Les Artistes 
Célébres,’ in connexion with the subject of 
Canaletto’s residences, may be of interest :— 


“The numerous paintings by Canaletto, as well 
as their degree of finish, attest the laborious uni- 
formity of his life. In the midst of a generation 
wholly capricious and eager for novelty, he appears 
methodical even to excess, et ney without 
disquietudeas wellas without weariness, the different 
aspects of Venice. His constant application explains 
the brevity of historians of art with regard to him. 
However, if biographical details have escaped the 
most minute investigations, and if the man himself 
remains unknown, few artists are so universally 
represented in picture galleries and private collec- 
tions. At Paris as well as at St. yy in 
England as well as in Germany, one may form 
without much trouble an impression of his style 
from examples which are as important as they are 
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interesting. The Venetian painters readily became 
nomads. Sihey willingly carried their talents to 
European Courts, where they had generally been 
preceded by musicians and poets of the same 
nationality. Thus we find Sebastiano Ricci leading 
a wandering life; Tiepolo died in Spain as Court 
qomnter; one goes to Vienna; another to Dresden or 

Jarsaw, like Bellotto; others, like Pietro Roturi, 
attached to the Empress of Russia, went as far as 
St. Petersburg. Some, of less celebrity, attached 
themselves to leisured dilettanti princelets, whose 
civil list was royally bled to the great advantage of 
the artists. Canaletto was of a more sedentary 
disposition. He quitted Venice only at rare inter- 
vals, to make excursions either to Verona, Padua, 
or the adjacent country, or to visit England on two 


ulbandus in Gothic — words evidently con- 
nected with “elephant.” These facts have to 
be accounted for, and it has to be determined 
which was parent and which was offspring. 
Barrus, an “elephant,” is an Indian loan- 
word, and ebur, “ivory,” is Egyptian (see 
Wharton’s ‘ Loan-Words in Latin’). 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Masterson (9 S. i. 68).—This family 
descends from MacTighearnain of Clan Colla, 
a descendant of Feargall (see O’Hart’s ‘ Irish 
Pedigrees’). In Irish the name is Mac 
Tighearnain (tighearna, Irish, a lord or 


different occasions. George Vertue and Horace | master), which has been Anglicized Tiernan, 
Walpole say nothing of his prgenee in_England MacTiernan, McTernan, McMaster, Master- 
beyond noticing that he arrived there in 1746. The | son, and Lord. Margaret, daughter of Richard 


date of 1751 at the foot of two plates engraved by x : 
Muller* of views in London is not sufficient to prove | Masterton of Castletown, co. Wexford, married 


that these plates were executed under the super- | William Talbot, M.P. for Wexford, in 1689. 
intendence of the artist, nor that he was in Great! Her granddaughter, Jane Talbot, married 
Britain at that time. A view of Munich in the, Kdward Masterston of Castletown, brother 


Pinacoteca, which has all the character of authen- 
ticity, indicates with greater certainty a journey | 
to Bavaria which is not mentioned by Lanzi.” 

The drawing of Westminster is in Mr. J. P. 
Heseltine’s collection, and was recently repro- 
duced in the Building News with a note by 


me. There is a replica of this view in ae 


Print-Room of the British Museum. 
Hess. | 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


iv. 305, 391).— | 


At the former reference I quoted an example 


of this term from a document of 1646, eight 


years antecedent to the date of the earliest | 


quotation in the ‘H.E.D. A yet earlier 
instance has just come under my eye. The 


at p. 307 a letter, dated 14 Decem 
“ addressed, it would seem, to Prince Rupert,” 
by a royalist commander. He had been 
ordered to “block” the Parliamentarians in 
Taunton, but they had received reinforce- 
ments of both horse and foot ; and adverting 
to the commanders of these, he says :— 

“They name Sydenham Comaunder in Cheefe, 
but I beleeue hee only beares the title for the con- 
ductinge of them to the releefe of Taunton, & some 
other will shortly be sent to take that charge.” 


F. ADAMs. 
ELepHant (9S. i, 187, 335).—The answer 
to this difficult question involves the still 
more recondite problem of the region where 
Semites and Aryans first came into contact. 


in Old Slavonic, oljanta in O.H.G., and 


“** These engravings represent the grand walk at 
Vauxhall Gardens and Westminster with the new 
bridge [i. e. Westminster Bridge] from the north- 
west angle of the garden of Somerset House.” 


English Historical Review for April publishes 
r, 1644, | 


of Luke Masterston; a descendant, Tho- 


| Masina, daughter of Thomas Masterton, mar- 


ried Marcus Shee. PELOPs. 


Bedford. 


Goupuurst, In Kent (9"" S. i. 87, 154, 337).— 
I do not see how it is possible to tell the origin 
of this name, especially when we are not in- 
formed as to its present pronunciation or its 
old spelling. Why it is that inquirers so 
carefully and rsistently withhold such 
information I have never been able to 
understand. 

If, at the present date, Goud- rimes with 
loud, then we know at once that it has no 
connexion with the adjective good. The 
absurd book by Edmunds on the ‘ Names of 
Places’ is constructed on the old principle of 
bluff ; by which I mean that the author con- 


| structs Anglo-Saxon forms out of his own 


head, on the speculation that we are all so 
ignorant as to know no better. This specula- 
tion is still a very good one, but no longer 
imposes on scholars. I will only say that 
the derivations are for the most ony mere 
guesses, and not very good ones either. 

In the present case the author of this work 


| has the effrontery to tell us that goud is an 


English word meaning woad. But it needs 
small learning to discover that the English 
for “woad” is precisely woad, and nothin 
else, on the same principle that the Englis 
for “wind” is wind, and not gand. If we 


- - + the initi yord and the radical 
It is noteworthy that “camel ” is | the of weed 


vowel at the same time, it is a fact (incredible 
as it may seem) that we produce a new word 
altogether. When this fact once becomes 
generally known, etymology will become a 
sensible and reasonable pursuit. The pre- 
tence that goud means “ woad ” is, as I have 
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said, due to the principle of bluff. The only 
reason for it is that the inventor chooses to 
say so. 

owever, such of your readers as do not 
know Anglo-Saxon will probably, at any rate, 
know Latin. And they will know how to 
value Mr. Edmunds’s explanation of Col- 
lumpton, which he derives from “ Lat. co//um, 
a hill.” He omits to mention the name of 
the Latin dictionary where he found this 
remarkable form. It is due, of course, to 
the principle of bluff. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 


Since owsel is from A.-S. dsle, Goudhurst, 
if pronounced like ouse/ and transliterated 
back into A.-S., might be Gédhyrst, meaning 
“good wood”; though one would rather 
expect the modern name to be Goodhurst. 
But not finding the name in Kemble’s 
‘Codex’ or in Birch’s ‘Cartularium, I 
thought it more prudent not to offer Mr. 
JULIAN MARSHALL what can only be a mere 
guess. This guess, however, is confirmed, 
since in 1291 the name appears as Gutherst 
in Pope Nicholas’s ‘ Taxatio.’ 

Isaac TAYLor. 


Hocartn’s ‘Marcu to (9 §. 
i. 244..— Apropos of H. E. M.’s note, I may 
mention that Hogarth’s original intention 
7 to have been to dedicate ‘The March 
of the Guards towards Scotland in the Year 
1745’ (more familiarly known as ‘The March 
to Finchley ’) to George II., and a proof was 
taken to St. James’s for his approval. George 
is reported to have asked, “Who is dis 
Hogart?” On being informed he was a 
— he promptly expressed his contempt 
or the fine arts, and asked to have it removed 
out of his sight. 

Hogarth at once sat down to his unlettered 

plate and dedicated it to the King of Prussia, 
‘an Encourager of Arts and Sciences” 
(cf. Cornhill, October, 1860, p. 444)—by a 
strange irony, that same Frederick who sub- 
sequently wrote to Prince Charles Edward 
that “all Europe was astonished at the great- 
ness of your enterprise” (against the throne 
of George IT.), 
“for though Alexander and other heroes have con- 
quered Kingdoms with inferior armies, you are the 
only one who ever engaged in such an attempt 
without any...... However, though Fortune was 
your foe, Great Britain, and not your Royal High- 
ness, is a loser by it.” 


Delwood Croft, York. 


Batu Appre S. i. 228, 317).—I have 
pleasure in giving Pror. SKEAT the informa- 


F. L. MAwpESLey. 


dated 2 November, 1781, in the second volume 
of the ‘Private Letters of Edward Gibbon,’ 
Gibbon states, in reference to Hayley’s wife : 

“She is resolved (the air of Eartham after fifteen 
years’ residence is found to be too cold) to eat 
another bath apple, which, as you properly appre- 
hend, will not very wholesome either for her 
fame or his fortune.” 

BIBLIOPHILE. 


Guoves aT Farrs (9 8. i. 188).—This sub- 
ject will be found very fully discussed in the 
Kentish Note-Book, vol. ii. pp. 138-152, with 
many examples of gloves and other emblems 
of authority. BENTICKE FARMILOE. 


S. W. Beck, in his ‘Gloves, their Annals and 
Associations,’ London, 1883, says :— 

“It was part of the royal prerogative to set up 
markets, and fairs were established by virtue of the 
king’s glove, which was the authority under which 
any free mart or market was held. hus, says the 
‘Speculum Saxonicum’ (lib. ii.), ‘No one is allowed 
to set up a market or a mint, without the consent 
of the ordinary or judge of that place; the king, 
also, ought to send a glove as a sign of his consent 
to the same.’ ” 

The glove was ordinarily displayed asa token 
of security under which trade might be 
carried on uninterrupted, and was emblematic 
of the power to maintain order of the king 
who sent it. During the annual fair at 
Portsmouth, locally known as the “Free 
Mart,” a gilded glove was displayed above 
the entrance to the White House, or gaol, in 
the High Street. The fair at Southampton, 
held on Trinity Monday and two following 
days, was opened by the mayor erecting a 
pole with a large glove to it, and he dissolved 
the fair by taking down the pole and glove. 
Correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ have given evi- 
dence of a similar custom being observed at 
Chester, Newport in the Isle of Wight, Mac- 
clesfield, Exeter, and Barnstaple. Those 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q. who may be 
interested in the subject of gloves I would 
refer to ‘Curious Fair Customs,’ in ‘ Bygone 
England’; ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ by 
Isaac D’Israeli; Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book’; 
the Antiquary, ii. 3, 231 ; All the Year Round, 
First Series, ix. ; Second Series, xxiii. ; Fair- 
holt’s ‘Costume in England’; North-Country 
Chronicle, 1891 ; and, lastly, to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1*§. i, ii, v., vii., viii. ; 2™ 8. i., iv. v., 
viii. ; 3™ S. ii, v., vi. ; S. iii. ; 5 S. iv., 
xi. ; 7 viii, ix. ; 8% 8. i. 

Everard Home CoLeMaAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Buriep, A STRANGER” i. 207).—Is 
the small church mentioned on the coast ? 
If so, the entries would be innominate as 


tion required, The phrase is in the letter 


relating to bodies cast up by the sea, 
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“Stranger” was a term 
who was not naturaliz but in that case 
the name would have been given. For ‘A 
List of Strangers’ see the first and second 
volumes of the Genealogical Magazine. 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


By the 21 Hen. VIII. c. 6, mortuaries were 
commuted into money, ranging from 3s. 4d. 
to 10s., the highest amount. It is not pro- 
bable that parishioners would try to impose 
on the parson, and all non-residents are con- 
sidered strangers in the sense in which it is 
used in registers. According to the follow- 
ing, strangers were not exempt :— 

“William Wade, who died as a stranger, for 
whose mortuary I, John Goffe, parson of Ripe, had 
his upper garment, which was an old coate, and 
received for the same 6s.” 

**1664. I buried Alice Whitesides, Feb. 22, who 
being but one weeke in the parish of Ripe, died as 
a stranger, for whose mortuary I, John Goffe, had 
a gowne of Elizabeth her Daughter, price 10s.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 

To “ Buii-poze” (9 i. 248).—Your cor- 
respondent's “ bull-dog” hypothesis is shat- 
tered by the fact that an alternative spelling 
is “ bull-dose.” The word is an Americanism, 
and is explained by one American newspaper 
as giving a recalcitrant negro a flogging or 
“doze fit fora bull.” Figuratively it means 
to coerce by violence, intimidate. (See the 
* Historical English Dictionary,’ which notices 
the word at length.) I question the Ame- 
rican paper’s explanation, and think it more 
likely that the expression originally meant 
“to dose with a strip of bull’s hide.” 

F. Apams. 


To “bull-dose” — written with an s, but 
pronounced hard, like the s in nose—is to 
give a dose of bull-(whip), a hiding, 7.¢., a 
(cow)-hiding, with a strip of untanned hide 
made into a whip. Hence in political slang 
it has come to mean to coerce or intimidate, 
but not necessarily with the use of violence. 
The word originated in Louisiana with the 
Union Rights Stop Leagues (negro), whose 
enthusiasm on the suffrage question led them 
to form oath-bound societies, which scruti- 
nized closely the politics of disaffected 
brethren; and if any negro were found 
voting, or was suspected of an intention to 
vote, the Democratic ticket, he was first 
warned, then flogged (bull-dosed), and, if 
these milder measures failed to convert him 
to the true faith, shot. (See Bartlett’s 
Americanisms.’) J. H. Mac MIcHAkL. 


GENERAL WaDE (9* S. i. 129, 209, 253, 334). 
—I beg to say that Field-Marshal General 
George Wade is fully dealt with in ‘The 


— to a foreigner 


Georgian Era’ and in several early replies in 
‘N. & Q.,.’ and a doubtful pedigree is given 
by Burke. I shall gladly send A Scot a proof 
of all that is known of this worthy from my 
forthcoming ‘ History of the Wade Family,’ 
if he will send me his address. 
Stuart C. Wape. 
9, East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. Jonn CuHapman (9 i. 308).—The 
name of 7homas Chapman is given in the 
‘Royal Kalendar’ from 1835 to 1843 as that 
of the Marshal of the Queen’s —_ Prison. 

R. B. 


Tue Deatu or CHATHAM (9 §. i. 305).— 
There is a well-known picture by Copley 
representing Chatham’s fit in the House of 
Lords. The engravings of this picture are 
usually lettered “The Death of Chatham,” 
leading many persons to suppose that he 
died there and then. WOR 


“STRONGULLION” (9 §S. i. 269)—A mis- 
spelling of strangullion, strangury or dysuria. 
(See Phillips’s ‘New World of Words,’ 1706 
edition.) It is a very old word. Palsgrave, 
in 1530, spells it stranquyllyon ; and Levins, 
in 1570 (*‘Manipulus Vocabulorum,’ col. 166), 
notices it thus: “Y* Stranguilion, stran- 
guria.” F. ADAMs. 

Strangury. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ 8. vii. 117, 
159. W.C. B. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


Draycot, co. Worcester i. 268).— 
Draycot is a hamlet in the parish of Blockley, 
which forms a detached portion of the county 
of Worcester, situate in the adjoining county 
of Gloucester, and about ten miles south- 
east of Evesham. The principal interest 
attaching to the parish is due to the estate of 
Northwick Park, from which, in 1797, Sir 
John Rushout, Bart., derived the title of 
| Baron Northwick. The baronetcy was created 
in 1661,and Sir John, the fifth baronet, married 
in 1766 Rebecca Bowles, of the Grove, Wan- 
stead. Their eldest daughter, the Hon. Anne, 
died here unmarried in 1849. The fine 
mezzotint of Lady Rushout and her children 
by Thomas Watson, the painting by Angelica 
Kauffman, R.A., and the exquisite miniatures 
by Plimer of her, and also her three charming 
daughters, are well known. On the death of 
the third Lord Northwick (grandson) in 1887 
the barony became extinct. 

Water Crovucn. 


Wanstead. 
[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


TRANSCRIPTS OF PaRIsH ReEGIsTers (9 
S. i. 306).—If Mr. Tancock will refer to the 


7, 98. 
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introduction to the first series of ‘Canterbur 

Marriage Licences,’ issued in 1892, he will 

find that Bishops’ transcripts were begun 

in 1559, as well as other information on the 

subject. J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Cou. Henry Ferriposco Jamatca (8 §, 
xii. 348, 413, 474; 9% S. i, 95, 212, 293).— 
Successors to the brothers Ferrabosco were 
appointed in 1660, which I take to be evi- 
dence that they were dead in that year. The 
writer in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music,’ 
indeed, gives 1652 as the date of Alfonso’s 
death, but supplies no authority, and as he 
confuses two Alfonso Ferraboscos I should 
hesitate to accept the statement without 
further evidence. Apart from this, the point 
that AYEAHR raises is not without interest. 
He maintains, as I understand, that you can 
tell approximately the date of the death 
of “an annuitant of the Crown” from the 
date of his successor’s appointment, and that 
as we find from ‘State Papers, Dom. Series, 
Charles IL.’ that on 4 July, 1661, William 
Child was granted 40/. a year as musical 
composer in the place of Henry and Alfonso 
Ferrabosco, deceased, we may assume that 
the brothers died shortly before that date, 
z.e.,in the early part of 1661. I cannot say 
what inference it may be allowable to draw 
from such evidence in the case of officials 
whose services were indispensable ; but in the 
case of musicians such an inference cannot be 
admitted for a moment, as a few examples 
will show. In June, 1660, Dr. Colman and 
Henry Lawes were appointed to places held 
by Thomas Ford, wanted in 1648; John Cle- 
ment to the place of William Lawes, who died 


in 1645 ; while Matthew Lock was made com- | 


er “in ye private musick in ye place of 
Joperario,” Coperario having died in 1626. 
As a matter of fact, the various posts accu- 
mulated by the Ferrabosco brothers were 
being disposed of at intervals from 1660 to 
1666; but unless there is other evidence, even 
the earliest of these dates should not be taken 
to be the date of their death. 

I should add that Cunningham's ‘Revels 
at Court,’ pp. xxviii and 22, refer to the 
grandfather, and p. xxxvii to the father, of 
the brothers Henry and Alfonso; and the 
document Additional MS. 19,038, f. 1 (dated 
1619), is signed by the father. For the last 
reference, however, I am grateful to AYEAHR, 
as it is new to me. G. E. P. A. 

BraNwWELt Famity (9 i. 208).—Accord- 


ing to Mr. Augustine Birrell (‘ Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté, “Great Writers Series,” p. 24) 


| sloe, toe, woe, &e. .. 
| nouns substantive, have no final e, as so, /o, no. 


who married the Rev. Patrick Bronté. He, 
however, tells us that she was a daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Branwell, a trader, of Penzance. 
Amongst the ‘ Literary Gossip’ in the Athe- 
neum for 6 and 13 Dec., 1884, paragraphs 
appeared concerning the Bronte - Branwell 
marriage. The lady is here described as 
“Miss Maria Bromwell, third daughter of the 
late T. Bromwell, Esq., of Penzance.” By a 
curious coincidence, we have, therefore, Bronté 
evolved from Prunty, and Branwell from 
Bramwall or Bromwell. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Moon THROUGH CoLouRED G ass S. i. 
328).— See notes to ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ For- 
man’s ‘ Keats,’ ed. 1883, vol. ii. p. 90. The 
suvject has been more than once discussed, 

PLuRAL oF Nouns ENDING IN O (9 §, i. 
148).—The rule given by Henry Beadnell, in 
his ‘ Literature of Typography, is as follows : 

“In the formation of the plural of nouns with 
this ending, the general rule is, that es is added to 
the singular ; as in potatoes, cargoes, buffaloes ; yet 
the following words add only s : grotto, junto, canto, 
cento, quarto, portico, octavo, duodecimo, tyro, solo 
(all, by-the-bye, foreign words); and also all nouns 
ending in io ; as, folio, folios ; or, in fact, whenever 
o is immediately preceded by a vowel; as cameo, 
embryo, &c. Anotable peculiarity is to be observed 
with regard to nouns substantive ending with the 
sound of o. they be words of more than one 
syllable, they for the most part end simply in o; 
but if only of one syllable, they take an e after theo: 
thus canto, potato, quarto, hero ; but doe, foe, roe, 
Yet other monosyllables, not 


C. P. Hate. 


Rietep Firearms (9 §. i. 146).—In the 
South Kensington Museum are several wheel- 
lock muskets with rifled barrels, made durin 
the reign of Charles L, if not earlier. Suc 
barrels were then usually called “screwed.” 
Zachary Grey, in a note on ‘ Hudibras,’ pt. i. 
canto iii. 1. 533, says that Prince Rupert 
showed his skill as a marksman by hitting 
twice in succession the vane on St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, at sixty yards with a “screwed” 
pistol. The article on gunnery in the first 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ has 
a good deal about “screwed ” or rifled barrels, 
and suggests what are thought recent in- 
ventions—breech-loading, conical bullets, and 
telescopic sights, as well as rifled cannon. 
This edition appeared about 1770. Probably 
rifled barrels were also called “ wreathed,” 
though I have not met with the ae 


DanreL Hooper (9 §. i. 188, 271).—Daniel 
seems to have been the favourite name in this 


very little is known of Miss Maria Bra1vell,| family. In 1797 Daniel Hooper, of London, 
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the son of —— Hooper, married Anne, the 
daughter of Isaac Nind, of Overbury, Wor- 
cestershire, and had a son Daniel, of Rams- 
gate, who died unmarried about 1852, also a 
daughter who became Mrs. Northedge. A 
miniature on ivory of the first of these shows 
him as an old man in a close-fitting light- 
brown wig with two rows of curls round the 
back. He would be acontemporary of Daniel 
Hooper, living in Barbadoes in 1768, or pos- 
sibly the same person, but I have no such 
tradition. TuHos. BLAsHILL. 


CULAMITEs (9" §. i. 146, 276).—David Culy, 
who was born at Guyhirn, a hamlet in the 
— of Wisbech St. Peter’s, Cambridgeshire, 
ounded the small sect of Nonconformists 
who were called Culimites. The doctrine 
which he taught differed but little from that 
of the Anabaptists, to which sect he had 
originally belonged. He was held in such 
high esteem by his disciples that he was 
styled the Bishop of Guyhirn. His flock 
gradually increased till its members were 
700 or 800 strong ; but after his death, which 
took place about 1725, the Culimites declined 
in numbers; and in 1755 there were only 
fifteen families belonging to the sect in the 
diocese of Ely. Culy’s ‘Works’ were pub- 
lished in London in 1726 and reprinted at 
Boston in 1787. THompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


AvutHors or Quotations WANTED (9 §S, 

i. 289).— 
Suspirat gemit incutitque, &c. 
According to Burmann’s‘ Anthologia’(Amsteledami, 
1759), lib. iii. Ep. 92, and Lemaire’s ‘ Poetw Latini 
Minores’ (Parisiis, 1824), vol. ii. p. 443, the quotation, 
with the exception that each gives fremit for 
“gemit,” is from an epigram of twenty-five lines, 
entitled ‘ De Livore,’ by CSlius FirmianusSymposius. 
Burmann, in a note, says, ‘‘gemit male in Thuaneo, 
ed. Ven. Junt. et apud Soterem, pro fremit, nam prie- 
cessit gemitu.” In ‘ Alciati Emblemata’ (Parisiis, 
1608), Emblema Ixxi., and in ‘ Descriptiones Poeticz ’ 
(Colon., 1698 %), p. 557, the epigram is attributed to 
Virgil. The former has yemit, the latter fremit. 
Rosert 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Tour through the Famine Districts of India, By 
F. H. S. Merewether. (Innes.) 
As special famine commissioner for Reuter, Mr. 
Merewether has explored the Bombay Presidency, 
Central India, the Punjaub, and the North-Western 
Provinces of India, sending home reports, parts of 
which have already seen the light in the 7'imes of 
India, while other portions appear for the first 
time. Of Mr. Merewether’s capacity the volume 
before us furnishes full proof; his bona fides has 
never been impugned. In the course of a friendly 
hospitality generally accorded him every oppor- 


tunity for obtaining exact information was put 
within his reach, and wherever he has gone the 
kodak has testified to the accuracy of his pictures 
and the value of his observations. The result isa 
volume of deepest interest which, though its subject 
is outside our scope, we unhesitatingly commend to 
our readers. Mr. Merewether has the pen of a 
ready writer and much descriptive power. As a 
record of travel his work has, accordingly, strong 
claims on attention. At the outset we are inter- 
ested in the pictures of the ravages of the plague 
in Bombay and the plans adopted for its alle- 
viation. Sad enough is all this. We then accom- 
pany our author to the native state of Kholapur, 
whose Maharajah is the chief power of the 
Mahratta country, and assist with Mr. Merewether 
at a Durbar and at a conference with the Maha- 
rajah. Here, however, as through the whole 
Mahratta states, measures had been taken to 
combat the famine fiend, and, the Maharajah having 
thrown open the State forests for grazing purposes, 
no grave difficulty presents itself. At Bijapur 
the camera finds time to show us a dancing girl, and 
at Sholapur a series of weavers. In thecentral pro- 
vinces the conclusion is arrived at that the officials 
have not grasped the full significance of affairs. The 
order had gone forth from high quarters that there 
was to be no famine in Central India, and the 
officials who see people die of starvation or inani- 
tion send on reports painting all things in fairly 
roseate colour. When we arrive at Katni and 
Jubbulpur there is no possibility of disguising longer 
the truth. From this time forward the uncom- 
promising photo me supply an endless picture of 
men, women, onl children who are veritable skele- 
tons, many of them, it would appear, beyond the 
reach of relief, should such even be afforded, of 
which it is to be feared there is little chance. Other 
signs, sadder still, of starvation are constantly 
apparent. At the same time the task is not easy of 
administration. An extensive system of peculation 
is carried on by subordinate native officials. 
Curious stories are also narrated, proving that some 
of the natives are as wily as the Heathen Chinee. 
Concerning the sufferings of the children, we com- 
mend for perusal what is said about the distension 
of the abdomen caused by starvation. Ignorant 
people looking at the portraits of them have 
gathered that a hearty meal has been given. It is 
the lack of food, however, that is responsible for 
this state of affairs, from which the afflicted rarely 
recover. Says Mr. Merewether: “The contrast 
between this abnormal rotundity and the emacia- 
tion of the limbs, chest, and back is grotesque and 
horrible. I can compare these little creatures to 
nothing so well as beetles.” Our purpose is not, 
however, to harrow the feelings of our readers, but 
to speak in favour of a work the subject of which 
should appeal to collective humanity. Mr. Mere- 
wether seems to us to have treated his subject 
wisely, effectively, and well. 


Writine in the Fortnightly on ‘The Influence of 
Balzac,’ M. Emile Faguet states—what for the rest 
has been for some time apparent—that after a 
veriod of comparative neglect Balzac, so far as 

rance is concerned, is incontestably re-established 
in public favour. He says also—which comes upon 
one with something of a shock—that whatever some 
of his admirers may say “he wrote badly, and must 
be extremely difficult for foreigners to read.” This 
we had not discerned for ourselves. Balzac is 
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regarded by M. Faguet under four aspects—as a 
realist, a demographer, a classic, and a romanesque 
—points of view involving less contradiction than 
one is at first apt to think. Owing to the complete 
aloofness of Balzac from all moral considerations— 
a matter sufficiently evident throughout his writings 
—his latest critic is uneasy whether ona people such 
as the French the renascence of his hdleciee will 
be wholly for good. Mr. Arthur Symons deals with 
the work of Aubrey Beardsley, and defends him 
from the charge of inability to draw. Beardsley 
did not after academic fashion draw the human 
body with any attempt at rendering its own lines 
taken by themselves, but “‘he could draw with 
extraordinary skill in what is, after all, the essen- 
tial way ; he could make a line do what he wanted 
it to do, express the conception of form which it 
was his intention to express.” Dr. Maurice de 
Fleury attempts ‘ The Cure of Indolence.’ Granting 
all that he demands, some good results might atten 
the plan he suggests; but you will no more make 
an indolent man take to active exercise than a 
ipsy be content to sleep beneath a roof. Judge 
arry writes wisely concerning ‘The Insolvent Poor,’ 
and Mr. Richard Davey gives an interesting account 
of ‘ Havana and the Havanese.’—To the Vineteenth 
Century the Hon. Sidney Peel contributes a paper 
on ‘Nicholas Culpeper, physician and astrologer, 
a man who, on account of his political and religious 
opinions, came in for a good deal of unmerited 
chlogay. Some unfamiliar and romantic par- 
ticulars are narrated concerning his early life. He 
is held, moreover—though unquestionably a quack 
—to have grasped some of the principles of true 
rogress. Mr. H. W. Hoare writes on ‘The Eng- 
ish Bible: Wyclif. to Coverdale.’ After dwelling 
on the hostility displayed by the king, by Sir 
Thomas More, and the English hierarchy in general 
to the New Testament ot Tyndale, and pointing 
out that within a year of Tyndale’s death a Bible 
which was practically his was ordered to be placed 
in every parish church, Mr. Hoare attributes the 
opposition on the part of reforming England to the 
fact that the terminology of the Church was in- 
vested in general belief with a a4 sanctity, 
and that to appeal, as did Tyndale, to philology 
and the plain meaning of words, “* was to provoke 
intense repugnance in the Conservative camp.” 
For “‘ charity’ he substituted ‘love’; for ‘ church,’ 
* congregation’; for ‘ grace,’ ‘favour’; for ‘ penance,’ 
‘repentance’; for ‘contrite,’ ‘troubled.’” If Tyn- 
dale was the Hercules among Biblical labourers, 
Coverdale was the Orpheus. To him Mr. Hoare 
attributes much “of the beautiful music which 
seems to well up out of the perennial springs of our 
Authorized Version.” ‘A Young Lady’s Journey 
from Dublin to London in 1791’ gives a pleasing 
account of life, and indicates in the writer an 
agreeable individuality, but seems written with 
a view to undergoing inspection. The writer was 
only seventeen. Dr. A. J. Mason has an article, to 
be warmly commended to our readers, on ‘The 
Romance of an Ancient City Church.’ Mr. Henniker 
Heaton dreams once more of ‘A Postal Utopia.’ 
The late Charles Yriarte communicates some accept- 
able reminiscences concerning Meissonier. — The 
frontispiece to the Century is a pleasing reproduc- 
tion of Romney’s delightful ‘Parson’s Daughter’ 
in the National Gallery. The first article is a well- 
written and charmingly illustrated account of ‘ The 
Beethoven Museum at Bonn.’ More than sufli- 
ciently thrilling is an account of the ‘ Ascent of the 


| gooc 


Enchanted Mesa,’ a second part of which deals 


with the primitive remains there found. Mr. 
Bailey Aldrich, the delightful author of ‘ Margery 
Daw, supplies, under the title ‘His Grace the 
Duke,’ a very interesting account of a head, sup- 
posed to be that of the great Duke of Suffolk, 
which until very recently was preserved in a 
London church. ‘The Secret Language of Chil- 
dren’ is a curious paper, the subject of which 
is in some respects associated with folk -lore. 
‘Submarine Photography’ is as yet in its infancy. 
| Some curious results are, however, exhibited.— 
|‘ Undergraduate Life at Wellesley,’ with which 
Scribmer’s leads off, depicts existence in what 
|appears to be a very picturesquely situated and 
attractive college for American girls. Many of the 
— illustrations seem to be by the students. 
| Mr. Cabot Lodge’s ‘Story of the Revolution’ 
| includes among its many illustrations a picture of 
| the surrender of Burgoyne. ‘In the Army of the 
| Unemployed’ is continued with undiminished in- 
| terest. ‘Some Bicycle Pictures,’ by Mr. A. B. 
Frost, are very lifelike and well executed.—Under 
| the heading ‘Capitals of Greater Britain’ we have, 
‘in the Pail Mall, a series of excellent views of 
| bridges, public buildings, and other edifices of 
| which Australians are justly proud. Sir Hugh 
Gough sends the first part of ‘ old Memories,’ which 
deals with Afghanistan. ‘Lord Tottenham’ is 
j;another of Miss Nesbit’s delightfully whimsical 
| descriptions of child life. ‘The late John Lough- 
| borough Pearson, R.A.,’ is illustrated with many 
| views of buildings, ecclesiastical and domestic, 
| designed and executed by him, together with a 

I porteait. The papers on ‘The Evolution of 
Comfort in Railway Travelling’ are continued. 
Some of the illustrations to the magazine, poetical 
and fantastic, are of singular beauty. — Under 
| * Fights for the Flag,’ the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, in 
| the Cornhill, deals with George II. at Dettingen, 
reviving memories of a glorious and all-but-for- 
| gotten combat. Mr. Leslie Stephen sends some 
affectionate reminiscences of James Payn. Some 
| oy are letters of Lamb addressed to Robert 


Lloyd are begun. We look regretfully for a con- 
tinuance of ‘Pages from a Private Diary.’ If, as 
there seems occasion to believe, these are suspended 
and will not be resumed, they should be publishec 
|} ina volume apart. They are too good to be buried 
}in a magazine. ‘Schoolmasters’ Humour’ and 
‘The Ethics of the Tramp’ are to be commended. 
‘Social Evolution in Japan’ has both interest and 
importance.—‘The Patriarch of Jouy,’ concerning 
whom Mr. H. M. Poynter writes in Temple Bar, is 
said to be Christophe Philippe Oberkampf—should 
it not be Wilhelm Philipp Oberkampf?—the Ger- 
man cotton manufacturer. Interesting articles in 
the same magazine are ‘The Jessamy Beau on the 
Stage,’ ‘Thackeray’s Foreigners,’ and ‘Our Curse 
from Cadmus.’—To Macmillan’s Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
sends a good account of ‘ Anthony Hamilton,’ the 
biographer of Grammont. Another biographical 
yaper is on ‘George Thomson,’ whose life, as the 
Friend of Burns, is one of the season’s books. ‘ An 
American Historian of the British Navy’ is Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. ‘The Private Soldier in Tirah,’ by 
“One who Served with Him,” will be turned to 
with much interest.—Mr. Hales continues, in the 
Gentleman's, his study of Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest.’ 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes on ‘ Pickwickian Bath.’ 
* America and George III.’ opens out a very curious 
chapter of eighteenth-century history. "The par- 
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ticulars are drawn from the Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission on the Bray MSS. ‘Old-Fashioned 
Advertising’ and ‘A Fifteenth-Century Guide- 
Book’ have interest.—‘ Figureheads of the Navy,’ 
which appears in the English Illustrated, has a 
quaint interest. ‘Men who would be Kings’ and 
* The Book-plate Collector’ come within the ken of 
our readers, but the general contents consist of 
tiction.—Of much interest to naturalists are ‘ Epping 
Forest,’ by Mr. P. Anderson Graham, and Mr. 
Hudson’s ‘ Living Garment of the Downs,’ both of 
which appear in Longman’s. In the former the 
dual disappearance of wild flowers is bewailed. 
his is a subject on which we have often mourn- 
fully reflected. — Chapman's is once more exclu- 
sively occupied with fiction, much of it sufficiently 
stimulating. 


Amone the articles printed in the Antiquary for 
April that on ‘Old Sussex Farmhouses and their 
Furniture’ may be specially mentioned, for the 
subject with which it deals is of a more wide- 
reaching importance than appears at first sight. 
The immense industrial revolution which England 
has witnessed in the present century has led to the 
decay of our old country life in various ways, direct 
and indirect. Many domestic activities which had 
their origin at a period when Saxon, Angle, and 
Jute were still settled on the mainland of Europe 
have quite recently become extinct or are now 
dying out. The ancient method of house-buildin 
is already forgotten, and the uses of old-fashion 
domestic utensils will soon pass out of mind, unless 
pains are taken to preserve some record of the pur- 
poses for which they were made—a condition of 
things much to be deplored, for German folk-lorists 
have shown how intimately connected the social 
evolution of Europe has been with the cult centring 
in hearth and house.—The Genealogical Magazine 
for April supplies information as to the descent of 
several conspicuous and inconspicuous families. In 
addition to reviews, correspondence, and notes on 

ssing events connected with heraldic matters, 
it contains the second part of an article on the 
vexed question of the right to bear arms—a ques- 
tion which seems to have given rise to much 
squabbling since the time when Henry V. found 
it necessary to make and enforce regulations on the 
point. 

Tue later numbers of the Intermédiaire are, per- 
haps, even more interesting than usual. It appears 
from an answer given in one of them to a question 
with regard to mysterious deaths that Henrietta of 
England, daughter of Charles I., almost certainly 
died from ulceration of the stomach, not from 
poison, as was too readily suspected by her con- 
temporaries. Louis XIII., too, succumbed to 
natural disease, not to the criminal administration 
of drugs. It would appear that his death was 
attributable to peritonitis aggravated od perfora- 
tion, following on chronic intestinal tuberculosis, 
complicated by “‘terribles accidents intercurrents ” 
—so, at least, modern medical erudition decides 
after a patient study of all the details of the case 
now available. In the number for 20 March there 
is an account of the death of Col. de Camas at 
Inkermann, whose fall when fighting for the colours 
of his regiment was well worthy of being sung with 
the Homeric fervour which inspired Macaulay when 
he chanted the fall of Valerius. Long after the 
hero’s gallant heart was dust “brave as Camas” 
was a comparison dear to all whom he had led with 


splendid and em gy courage, and in future 
ages Frenchmen will be fired by the sound of his 
name, as Englishmen are fired by the word Sidney. 


Mélusine for January-February contains, among 
other papers, a notice of the volume of Portuguese 
folk-songs with their melodies recently collected by 

», F. Thomaz—a book which will prove of great 
service to every one engaged in researches relating 
to the birth and upgrowth of popular music in 
Europe. Another article deals with the traditional 
tales of the non-Slavonic races of Russia, a collec- 
tion of these stories having been lately published at 
Moscow by Miss V. N. Kharousina, Som various 
sources inaccessible to the general reader. 


THE Giornale di Erudizione still furnishes its 
readers with an admirable medley of literary and 
historical notes. Dante’s ignorance of Greek 
Petrarch’s lameness, and political and personal 
satires in Tuscany are all subjects receiving atten- 
tion, while the statement that Pius IX. was a Free- 
mason is affirmed with authority. 


CassELL’s Gazetteer, Part LVI., extends from 
Tundergarth to Walsham le Willows. The com- 
yletion of the publication is, accordingly, near at 
and. Among the illustrations supplied are views 
of Twickenham, Tynemouth, Ulleswater, U oping- 
oom Usk, Ventnor, Virginia Water, and Wake- 
field. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

HERBERT Morison.—‘ The Diary of a Lady of 
Quality ’ is patently fictitious. Lady Pennoyer had 
no more real existence than the Rev. W. M. Cooper, 
to whom the authorship of the book is assigned. 

Lucy Fox (“Tennyson ”).—See 6 S. xi. 112. See 
also Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ 

(“Tweeny Maid”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 8S. vi. 367, 459; vii. 37, s.v. ‘ Tweenie.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY PosT 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 
For Twelve Months ove on 
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HOUSEHOLD wokRD 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE. 


Chapters V. to XIV, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


AN ATAVISM. DE MORTUIS. 
A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. DIANA. 

A WEAK TITLE. FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 
BETTY. The MAN WHO FORGOT. 
COALS of FIRE, THEORY and PRACTICE. 
COLONEL LUSCOMBE. | The WARNING BELL. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A CHAPTER on APPARITIONS and GHOSTS. | PEERS’ PECULIAR PRIVILEGES. 


A MILITARY REVOLT. ROMAN PEARL-WORK, 

“ANDREA de i FERARI,” SOME FAMOUS BROTHERS and SISTERS. 
A STAG HUNT in the FORET D'ORLEANS. The ANCIENT MONASTERY GATE. 

BIRD MESSENGERS. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Megrim. 
BUONAPARTE the CURE. The INVALID’S SEA VOYAGE. 

DR. FELL. | The ** LETTER-GAE.” 

FASHIONS. | The PEEL GALLERY. 

FROM the ISLE of ELY to the ISLE of WIGHT.| The PLEASURES of POVERTY. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The TABLE: Catering for the Sick and Con- 
JEANIE DEANS. valescent. 

NAMING the BABY. “The THIN RED LINE.” 

ON GREAT EXPECTATIONS. WILL-MAKERS’ WHIMS, 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St. Bride Street, E,C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & § OY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Pubtiched 


MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXB and RIFLB in ZEALAND With 18 


from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. ... 1226 .. 66 
GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “ ‘MARCHESA” to ‘KATUSCHATKA ond NEW 
With Maps and Illustrations... 21 0 .. 12 0 


VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES. RUDOLF and STEFANIE: an yn of — 
Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in Kastern Equatorial Africa in 1*87-88. Trans- 
lated by NANCY BRELL (N. ee With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 smal! Coloured 


Maps. 2 vols. 8vo.. 42 0 .. 12 6 
BELL (C. F. MOBERLEY). —FROM "PHARAOH to ‘With. Mustrations by Montbard. 
8vo. 16 0 5 0 
BLACKBURN (HENRY). "ARTISTIC TRAVEL in “NORMANDY, BRITTANY, ‘the PYRENEES, 
SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations .. 06... 5 0 
BONVALOT (GABRIEL).—THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER the PAMIR. INDIA. With 
250 Illustrations by Albert Pepin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. «a TS 
KEBLY (R. N.) and DAVIS (G. G.), in ARCTIC SEAS: the Voyage ‘ot the “ Kite," with ‘Peary’s 
xpedition. With Maps, Portraits, and Photographic Views .. 
KROUPA (B.).—AN ARTIST'S TOUR ond “the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. ... w F @ 
LUMHOLTZ (CARL), M.A. —AMONG CANNIBALS: | an Account ‘of Four Years’ Travel ‘ta Australia, 
and of Camp Life with the of With Coloured and 122 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. oe 10 6 
WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ ‘SPORT in SOMALI LAND. “With ‘oom Photo- 
graphs by Colonel Paget .. 76... 40 
WILLIAM MARTIN), M. A. CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the KARAKORAM- 
HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T. GZ. BONNEY, D.Sc F.K.S., Dr. A. 
BUTLER, F.L.S., W. LAURENCE, H. DUCKWORTH, x Lieut.-Col. A. G. DURAND, ob. 
W. BOTTING HEMSLEY, F.R.S., W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S. F.E.S., Miss C. A. RAISIN, B.Sc., and 
Prof. C. F. ROY, F.R.S. ‘With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, — and Supplementary ae 
56 6 ... 26 0 ¥ 


Volume. 2 vols. 
UNSENTIMENTAL "JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. Beautifully illus- 
dto. 1 


ERMAN re _LIFE in ‘ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by M. TIRARD. With 400 Mluscrations 
and Maps. Super-royal 8vo._... 2 
ROMILLY (HUGH H. WESTERN ‘ond NEW “GUINEA. Second Baition. Map. 


Crown 8vo. ... 
STANLBY (H. M.). IN "DARKEST AFRICA; or, the Quest, ond ‘Retreat of Suite, 
fh of Equatoria, With 150 Woodeut. Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 420 ..15 0 
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